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THE GOVERNMENT AND BROADCASTING 


HE Government’s declaration of policy regarding the future of 
T the B.B.C. does not inspire confidence. The case for an imme- 
diate enquiry into the whole future of broadcasting is unanswerable ; 
itis supported by over 200 members of the House of Commons, and 
it is certain that a number of Labour members who have not added 
their names to the list would actually welcome such a step. There 
is, of course, no suggestion of any adverse criticism of the B.B.C. or 
its officials—many of whom, incidentally, desire such an enquiry. 
But when an organisation of this kind possesses so unique an access 
to the minds of men and so unique an influence over their ideas 
some enquiry into its operation at ten-year intervals is by no means 
tov frequent. It is more than eleven years since the Ullswater Com- 
mittee was appointed for this purpose, and since the present Charte1 
of the B.B.C. expires at the end of this year an investigating com- 
mittee should have been appointed as soon as the present Govern- 
ment came into office. As it is there would be pienty of time for an 
adequate enquiry to be carried out before the end of 1947 if the 
present Charter were prolonged for one year, as it easily could be. 
The Government, however, has decided to renew the Charter for five 
years (instead of the previous ten) and to hold an enquiry—to the 
principle of which it fully agrees—some time before 1951, the pretext 
for the delay being that a decision cannot be taken till it is known, 
after the holding of the European Conference in 1948, what wave- 
lengths will be available for this country. 

This is completely unconvincing. In the first place, it may be 
much better to decide, after full enquiry, what number of wave- 
lengths represent our minimum need, and then do our utmost at the 
Conference to secure them, than to get what we can and then shape 
our policy accordingly. But quite apart from that, most of the 
questions that most need consideration have no connection with wave- 
lengths at all. There is the general question of whether the B.B.C. 
should remain an unchallenged monopoly or whether healthy com- 
petition should be instituted by the creation of one or more alterna- 
tive broadcasting corporations, either publicly-owned or “ spon- 
sored.” There is the issue of the relation of the Government to the 
B.B.C., particularly in regard to the Corporation’s foreign broadcasts 
On the general question the present arrangements are dangerously 
vague. In the recent White Paper on Broadcasting Policy it is speci- 
fically stated that the B.B.C. is under compulsion to broadcast “ any 
pronouncement or other matter which a Department of His Majesty’s 
Government may require.” To give that authority, without qualifi- 





cation or reservation, to every Government Department in Whitehall 
Or its purlieus is altogether excessive. But this is much less im- 
portant than the matter of foreign broadcasts. The question of what 
the character of broadcasts by this country to Europe, the Middle East 
and elsewhere should be is sufficiently important in itself, for an 
enquiry by a Select Committee and Mr. Morrison’s not very lucid 
account of the not very clearly-defined relation between the Foreign 
Office and the B.B.C. in this field is thoroughly unsatisfactory. There 
is to be “ close liaison” between the two; but the Foreign Office is 
not to be responsible for the services. “ The B.B.C. will have com- 
plete discretion as to the content of the programmes themselves.” The 
broadcasts will therefore be neither definitely official nor completely 
unofficial. But in view of what has been said about the association 
of the Foreign Office with them they will be universally and inevit- 
ably regarded abroad as the voice of the Government. That being so, 
it would be much better to give the Foreign Office definite control 

Other . questions which equally call for public enquiry are the 
powers and the method of appointment of the Governors of the 
B.B.C., the scale of remuneration and method of recruitment of the 
staff and the propriety or otherwise of attempting to interfere, as Mr. 
Morrison threatens to do, with commercial broadcasting from neigh- 
beuring countries on the Continent of Europe. Enquiry is equally 
desirable into the deplorable decision to merge the West of England 
region with the Midland. This raises the whole question of 
regionalism in broadcasting, and it is of capital importance. One 
almost unavoidable effect of the B.B.C.’s activities is to spread one 
uniform flow of thought-and ideas over the whole country, ironing 
out local individuality and feeding all quarters of the country on out- 
put from a centralised source in London. Instead it ought to cultivate 
local talent, foster local culture and preserve those distinctions 
and characteristics which enable the part to make its maximum 
contribution to the whole. It is a lamentable irony which singles out 
the West Country, a region more distinctive and individual than 
any other for extinction by merging. The technical reasons alleged 
are not convincing. Radio science is developing with astonish- 
ine swiftness. Frequency modulation opens up completely new pos- 
sibilities. Even now informed technicians assert that the alleged 
shortage of wave-lengths is by no means an insuperable difficulty 
We should not be content with a mere assertion by the Government 
that it is. Here is still one more argument for the immediate enquiry 
which the Government insists on postponing. 
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After Paris 


The Conference of Foreign Ministers ended on Friday in time to 
give its participants a fortnight’s respite (so far as a return to their 
normal departmental duties constitutes respite) before returning to 
Paris for the full Peace Conference, to be followed by another 
Foreign Ministers’ Conference to tackle the intractable problems of 
Germany and Austria, to be followed by the adjourned General 
Assembly of the United Nations at New York. There is a purely 
physical side to all this which ought not to be ignored. Even if the 
Ministers-can stand so severe and so perpetual a strain, it is plain 
that they cannot at the same time conduct the work of their depart- 
ments adequately. Mr. Bevin is singularly fortunate in his collabora- 
tors, Mr. Noel-Baker and Mr. Hector McNeil, but no.one can pre- 
tend that it is a satisfactory situation. As for the balance-sheet of 
the Conference itself (dealt with at some length in an article on 
another page), Mr. Byrnes, in statements before he left Paris and 
after he reached America, made the best of a success that for most 
of the time looked singularly like failure. However, the lines do 
appear to be set for the conclusion of tolerably satisfactory treaties 
with Italy, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria and Finland, though there 
will still no doubt be trouble with both Italy and Yugoslavia over 
Trieste, and there ought to be trouble over the retention of the 
Southern Tyrol under Italian sovereignty. The most urgent ques- 
tion immediately impending is the economic future of Germany. If 
Russia persists in refusing to execute the Potsdam agreement that 
the country should be treated as an economic unit, then the only 
alternative is to treat as much of it as possible as a unit. It is well 
that Britain and America have already begun discussions on the 
unification of their two zones, and it is to be hoped that France will 
join them. Russia must be given time to retract her refusal, but 
this is a case in which she cannot be permitted a veto. 


The Atom and the Veto 

The search for another compromise formula to fit the diametri- 
cally opposing requirements of Russia and the Rest continues, this 
time in the field of atomic control. The point in dispute is the right 
of veto as it affects the proposed Atomic Development Authority. 
When it was first suggested Russia insisted that A.D.A. must work 
under the aegis of the Security Council, which would continue with 
its existing rules of procedure, including the right of veto. Now 
the United States delegation has produced a plan which offers the 
Russians a chance of co-operating without abandoning the veto. 
The Americans, acting on the premise that when the U.N. Charter 
was drafted no question of the control of atomic energy was con- 
sidered, suggest the formation of a new body to be established by 
treaty, standing in close relationship to the Security Council. In 
the event of a breach of the peace within the new authority’s juris- 
diction it would report such an occurrence to the Security Council, 
the Assembly and the signatory States. What action would be taken 
in the event of a veto in the Council is left purposely vague, but 
under Clause §1 of the Charter the right of individual or collective 
self-defence against “armed attack” is affirmed, if the Security 
Council has taken no action. To strengthen this clause in the pro- 
posed new treaty the American memorandum suggests that “ armed 
attack ” should be redefined to include not only the actual dropping 
of an atomic bomb, but certain preliminaries to such action. This is 
sound common sense, but the situation arising if Russia refuses to 
accept it has still to be considered. 


Omens in Persia 


The general strike which paralysed the Anglo-Iranian Oil Com- 
pany’s fields in the Khuzistan province of Persia on Sunday was so 
sudden that explanations have mostly begun with the event and 
worked backwards. Rather more enlightenment comes from 
putting events in chronological order. During the war vast efforts 
were made to expand the production of the Anglo-Iranian oilfields, 
with a doubling of staff and all the usual war-time difficulties of 
accommodation and supply which provide a seed-bed for labour 
troubles. In March this year British troops were withdrawn from 
Persia in accordance with previous agreements, and the responsi- 
bility for the maintenance of order in an area full of British capital 
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equipment passed to the Persian Government. This task Was under 
taken with determination, but without many troops, by Mispeh 
Fatemi at the head of the Khuzistan authorities. In the Meany; 
the Teheran Government was passing through the Prolonged crisis 
induced by Russian reluctance to withdraw from North Persia and 
the subsequent claim to local autonomy by Azerbaijan. In con. 
ducting this struggle, much of which consisted of Tesistance +9 
Russian pressure, the Prime Minister, Quwam-es-Sultani, had to 
meet severe criticism from the Tudeh, Persia’s party of the extreme 
Left. When it is added that the Tudeh party has also been y 
active in the Abadan area and that Mispah Fatemi has be 
recently received support from Teheran in dealing with these 
activities, the elements of an explanation of the events of last week- 
end begin to appear. What produced the explosion was probabl 
dislike of the Teheran Government’s new labour legislation, which 
attempts to limit the right to strike—though why Sunday’s disorders 
should have taken the form of anti-Arab riots is less easy to explain, 
unless the explanation is that when the main desire is to make trouble 
one victim is as good as another. In any case, the proved possibility 
of a sudden and thoroughly organised strike by 50,000 men at a vital 
source of British oil is something which cannot be ignored by the 
British Government, whatever the explanation may be. 


The End of Mihailovitch 


The tangled story of Mihailovitch has been hard for English 
readers to unravel, though controversy about the condemned leader’ 
vices and virtues have been almost as acute in some quarters here 
as in Yugoslavia itself. As for the trial, its resuit was to be taken 
for granted from the first. There were two sets of considerations to 
sway the minds of the judges—who are by the nature of things sup 
porters of the Tito régime—the opposition between Mihailovitch’s 
mainly Serbian forces and Tito’s mainly Croatian Partisans, and 
the earlier and the more fundamental question of Méihailovitch’s 
alleged collaboration with the Germans. On the latter point, in spite 
of the strong support extended to the Serbian general by some British 
officers, the British Government indicated its own conclusions long 
ago by withdrawing help from Mihailovitch and extending it to Tito, 
That is not evidence to hang—or shoot—a man on, particularly as 
there is general agreement that at the beginning of the campaign 
Mihailovitch was effectively fighting the common enemy, but it 
creates a certain presumption. Mihailovitch’s own admissions in 
court, moreover, went far to ensure an adverse verdict. On the 
strict justice of the trial it is not necessary to pronounce—stifl less to 
take account of charges made against British officers in the course of 
it ; it is enough that Mr. Bevin has flatly denied them. The affair 
has both its military and its political aspects, and the result was 
always a foregone concluson. Clemency was hardly to be looked for 
from General Tito, but the execution of the sentence is a matter for 
more regret than satisfaction here. 


Hours of Work 

The principal argument for a five-day week in industry is that, 
through the beneficial influence of increased leisure, a larger total 
output can be produced in a shorter time. To the extent that indus- 
trial labour must be regarded as unpleasant, all sentiments of 
humanity and enlighteninent go with this argument. But it is very 
doubtful whether it applies to British coal miners at the present 
time. Their work is hard and dangerous and conveys none of the 
incidental rewards of creative endeavour. -On that score the miners 
should be among the first to get the five-day week. But, on the 
other hand, there is no evidence whatever that a reduction in hours 
will produce a more than proportionate increase in the output of 
coal. In fact, there is every chance, given present tendencies, that 
it will merely legalise absenteeism while preventing the willing few 
from working as long as they have been doing. Consequently, Mr. 
Shinwell’s promise of a five-day week in the coal-mining industry 
looks like one more sign of his failure to understand the implica- 
tions of his job and one more manifestation of nis itch to make 
sensational speeches—a desire which led him last Sunday to sweep 
away both the present system of mining hours and the House of 
Lords in a single spate of words. * 
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THE LOAN AND AFTER 


F it were possible to be sickened with talk of such delectable 

possibilities as a tank full of petrol, a tobacconist’s visible 
shelves crowded with cigarettes or a larder fortified with dried 
eggs and spam, it might be said that the more immediate benefits 
of the American loan had been discussed ad nauseam. But 
there is no real danger of an immediate surfeit. The quantities 
involved are, in any case, not vast and the benefits will not all 
be flowing in until some months have elapsed. And quite apart 
from our anxiety to husband our newly-acquired resources, there 
is ne desire in the United States to release the goods at once. 
The recent removal of price controls and the failure to put anything 
effective in their place, the restriction of production by recurrent 
strikes and the boundless absorptive capacity and bottomless pocket 
of the American consumer, all combine to produce an inflationary 
situation in which every type of goods is wanted for the United 
States home market and anxiety to export is regarded by many 
Americans not as a commercial virtue but as a positive menace 
to price stability at home. British reluctance to squander dollars 
and American reluctance to part with goods will be enough to 
sow up the flow in the next few months. Besides that, the 
high and rising level of American prices will make the British 
Government think twice. It is not impossible that some prices 
may fall a little between now and the end of 1951, when the credit 
expires. That being so, it is common prudence to watch carefully 
not only what we buy but when we buy it. 

In any case it is a mistake to put too much emphasis on the 
consumers’ goods which can be obtained from America out of 
the proceeds of the loan. The total amount of £937,500,000 is 
large enough, but it is less than one-sixth of British personal 
expenditure on consumers’ goods and services in a single year. 
What is more, it will not be spent in a single year and it will :ot 
all be spent on consumers’ goods. At best its effect is that of 
not putting the last straw on the camel’s back. But when it is 
regarded not as a means of mitigating the rigours of everyday 
life but as an opportunity to build up a more efficient and 
productive industry at home, it takes on-a much greater positive 
significance. For great as is the need for goods for final consump- 
tion, the need to re-convert and expand capital equipment so that 
goods can be produced more cheaply and in larger quantities in 
afew years’ time is even greater. The granting of a breathing 
space in which British industry can be built up to a higher pitch 
of efficiency than ever before is, in fact, the main benefit we get 
out of the loan. Machinery and machine tools to be purchased 
in the United States will themselves contribute to the process. 

The popular concentration on consumers’ goods has also 
obscured the fact that a very large proportion of the loan will not 
be used to bring goods from America to this country at all. It 
will be earmarked for the purpose of restoring the convertibility 
of sterling into whatever currency the holder pleases. The 
arrangements whereby the countries of the so-called sterling area 
(roughly speaking the British Empire, minus Canada, plus Egypt 
and Scandinavia) have agreed to restrict the use of sterling acquired 
by them, are ended by the loan agreement. We must now arrange 
for the current sterling receipts of any country to be available for 
expenditure in any part of the world. And since many countries 
want to make purchases in America, that means a heavy pressure to 
get rid of sterling and acquire dollars, which pressure we must meet. 
Other mouths are also yawning wide for dollars. The vast sterling 
balances which have been piled up in London during the war 
by India, Egypt, Eire and other members of the sterling area 
have got to be reduced somehow. Many of these balances represent 
debts incurred by Britain in defence of the countries concerned, 
but considerations of this kind (like the consideration that a great 


part of Britain’s financial and material sacrifice in the war was 
incurred in America’s defence) are readily forgotten. The funding 
of these balances, i.e. their conversion from short-term claims to 
long-term debt, will no doubt be resorted to on a large scale. But 
some of them will have to be released right away. Sacrifices made 
by, say, West Africans in the war, must be recognised by enabling 
them to spend the money we owe them in the American market, 
if that is what they want. But even gratitude costs dollars and 
there is every possibility that the American loan will be exhausted 
far more quickly than British gratitude. 

Such questions as these should have been discussed earlier. But 
even if they had been it would still be, as it is now, a case of 
solvitur ambulando. Progress towards a stable world economy 
is likely to be hampered by further divagations into the issues 
which divide pro-American from anti-American and protectionist 
from free-trader, and which have been dragged up too often in 
the course of an over-long and over-emotional debate. It is more 
important to look at the much disputed conditions attached to 
the loan as practical propositions. The main conditions which 
Great Britain is now required to fulfil are adherence to the 
Bretton Woods proposals for an international bank and monetary 
fund, the restoration of the free convertibility of sterling into 
any other currency, the wiping out of abnormal sterling balances, 
and participation in conferences on international trade, which will 
have as their principal agenda the reduction or elimination of 
preferences and other discriminatory devices. 

It is too often forgotten that we are already committed to each 
of these conditions quite apart from the loan. The Bretton Woods 
Agreements were drawn up with British participation in 1944 and 
accepted by the British Government last year. The fact that 
acceptance was made without adequate Parliamentary discussion, 
cannot free us altogether from a clear commitment. Even if we 
think that the Bretton Woods Agreements will not work in practice, 
and if it goes against the grain to be involved in the possibly painful 
consequences of the American desire to learn about international 
economics the hard way, there is no obvious way to avoid it. 
Again, the restoration of the convertibility of sterling and the 
wiping out of abnormal sterling balances are plain enough moral 
obligations, however inconvenient their fulfilment may be. It is 
possible to argue that debts incurred to Egypt, in defending Egypt 
from foreign aggression, are not debts at all, but the fact remains 
that the Egyptians do not look at it that way. Nor do the Indians 
or any other owners of sterling balances. Finally, as to the attempt 
which will be made later this year to start a movement back to 
freer trade, we are very nearly as deeply committed to it under 
Article VII of the Mutual Aid Agreement of 1942 as we are under 
the loan agreement of 1946. 

The fact is that the argument that the conditions of the loan are 
unreasonable rests on the assumption that the Americans are going 
to interpret them in an unreasonable manner. Now it is true that 
the abysmal depths to which the isolationist elements in America 
have sunk, give no cause for confidence that reason will prevail. 
But Congress is not America. Nor are Messrs. Hearst and 
McCormick. Even if they were, there is little excuse for the efforts 
which certain British politicians and daily newspapers have made 
to outdo them in prejudice and unreason. Far more worthy of 
study than the antics of the lunatic fringe is the inexperience of 

e responsible authorities of the United States Treasury and 
State Department in the ways of international trade and finance. 
But these authorities are able and willing to learn and it is better 
that their British opposite numbers should set out as tactfully as 
possible to teach them than sit back and let them fail. For th: 
fact is that the ties between the British and American economies 
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have been made tighter than ever by the loan agreement and it 
is necessary to ensure that the change is for the better and not 
for the worse. There is no reason to assume that it is bound to 
be for the worse. The Americans are quite as anxious as we 
are to avoid the catastrophic alternation of boom and slump. And 
it is arguable that they are even more anxious than we are to 
bring about a vast expansion of world trade to the benefit of ell 
concerned. If disturbing factors must be looked for in their policy, 
they surely lie in those unmeasured anti-Russian arguments which 
were advanced more and more frequently as reasons for granting 
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a loan to Britain. Whatever the dangers of the present 
policy they are less certain than the destruction which wil] 
us if America and Russia become the upper and nether Millstoney 
and we are caught between them. In fact, one of the essentials 
of an enlightened world economic policy is that Russia Shall hay, 
a place in it and it would be suicidal to abandon all hope dee 
that is possible. This is only one of the things which 
impress upon the Americans in the course of our economic 
collaboration with them. In the last analysis, success in the new 
phase depends upon the Americans’ willingness to learn. 
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A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


N view of the stir caused by Mr. Morrison’s completely uncalled- 

for injection of the question of an inquiry on the state of the Press 
into a discussion on an inquiry on broadcasting policy, it is as well to 
note precisely what the President of the Council said. His words 
were: 

All great channels for the dissemination of information to the 
public would, the Government believe, benefit from having their state 
of health examined by an independent inquiry from time to time, and 
we do not exclude the Press from that consideration. 

Mr. Morrison added in reply to a question that he was giving 
expression to a Government policy, but not to a Government 
decision. What this means can only be conjectured. So far as the 
National Union of Journalists is behind the demand tabulated by 
back-benchers in the House of Commons for this kind of inquiry, it 
would seem to be rather unnecessarily advertising its own deficiencies 
—for to seek Government assistance in a matter in which journalists 
might be supposed to be capable of looking after their own interests 
is a patent confession of weakness. As to Mr. Morrison, his words 
undeniably have a sinister aspect. Labeur as such has little enough 
reason to fear what it calls the capitalist Press, the extent of whose 
influence over the electors was plainly enough demonstrated a year 
ago. But some Ministers—certainly not all, or the most sensible— 
take personal criticism, particularly criticism in print, badly, and the 
idea of putting “newspaper lords” under cross-examination would 
be highly congenial to them. Interference with the Press has always 
been the first weapon of totalitarians everywhere—and incipient 
totalitarianism here is no imaginary danger. 

7 * * . 

The statement that the University of Berlin is completely under 
Russian control is highly unsatisfactory. Some time ago a question 
about the whereabouts of a most important and valuable collection 
of coins in the Kaiser Friedrichs Museum in Berlin elicited the 
admission that the coins had disappeared, but that the museum was 
in the Russian sector of Berlin and nothing could be discovered as 
to where the collection had gone. The University is in the Russian 
sector, and therefore (though of course there ought to be no “ there- 
fore” about it) under Russian control. The question naturally arises 
whether any scientific work in such fields as that of the military 
application of atomic energy is being carried on there. I under- 
stand there is good reason to believe that this is not so, but it 
appears that the Russians are (quite legitimately) paying the foremost 
German scientists much higher salaries than we are offering, and are 
therefore getting the benefit of their knowledge and experience in 
many spheres. 

* * * * 

Mr. Shinwell can only look for gratitude from car-owners com- 
mensurate with the measure of his bounty. An increase of 50 per 
cent. on the basic ration was less than was commonly expected, or 
might reasonably have been hoped for. The other concessions are 
of less importance, though the removal of the radius-restrictions on 
private-hire cars will benefit the public as well as the owners of such 
vehicles. Since the Minister refuses to give information regarding 
stocks in hand, it is impossible to judge what warrant there is for 
continuing petrol-rationing on the present scale, but there is a very 
prevalent feeling that there would be abundant justification for at 
least doubling the present basic ration. It is by no means clear what 
general change in the situation Mr. Shinwell considers would justify 


him in announcing that total abolition of rationing at which he claims 
to be so earnestly aiming. 

« * * * 
Mr. Ray Stannard Baker, whose death at Amherst, Massachusetts, 
is just announced, had a double literary personality. He was known 
first and foremost as an assiduous, enthusiastic and not completely 
discriminating biographer of Woodrow Wilson. His What Wilson 
Did at Paris occupied one volume, Woodrow Wilson and the Peace 
Settlement another two, while Woodrow Wilson, Life and Letter 
ran to six. At the same time, under the pseudonym “ David Gray. 
son,” he was the author of a number of volumes of pleasant essays 
The first and best known, Adventures in Contentment, gave Justice 
Felix Frankfurter, of the Supreme Court, the opportunity for a nex 
mot. Someone asked him what he thought of one of Baker’s Wilson 
books. “A most successful adventure in contentment,” he replied. 

* 7 . * 


Lord Templewood’s book on his Ambassadorship at Madrid, when 
it is published in ten days’ time, will provide perhaps unexpected 
fuel for the fires the anti-Franco biigade in this country are trying 
to kindle. Lord Templewood as Ambassador had, of course, to 
observe normal courtesies in relation to the Spanish Government— 
an Ambassador who gets at loggerheads with the Government he 
has to deal with is virtually useless—but he is under no such restraint 
now, and the vigour of many of his comments on the Spanish 
Administration will surprise some at least of his own critics. Inc- 
dentally, a few introductory pages of autobiography and self-analysis 
(which I have been given opportunity of seeing in advance) give an 
instructive indication of the writer’s general point of view—as he 
meant that they should. 

* * * 7 

Some scores of M.P.s who gathered at 10, Downing Street on 
Wednesday at Mrs. Attlee’s invitation to hear something of the work 
of the Y.W.C.A. came away considerably chastened after listening to 
two speeches which, they recognised, put most of their own efforts 
considerably in the shade. One was by Miss Curwen, the General 
Secretary of the Association, one by Miss Janet Toms, speaking as the 
secretary of a normal and typical branch—as a matter of fact, Guild- 
ford. By clear exposition, conveying the maximum of information 
in the minimum time, combined with admirable diction and choi 
of words, both speeches in different ways inspired disturbing reflec 
tions (for the M.P.s) on the quality of feminine oratory. 

7 - * a 

I always read with a little sardonic amusement, as I have this week, 
the announcements inserted in The Times after a Royal Garden Party 
that Lord and Lady X, or Sir Pompey and Lady Y, or Mr. and Mrs. 
Climber, “were unavoidably prevented from obeying Their 
Majesties’ Command to attend the Garden Party at Buckingham 
Palace.” The intimation could, no doubt, have been conveyed 10 
Their Majesties themselves (who were probably quite unconscious 
that Lord and Lady X, etc., had even been invited) by 2d. post, of 
even free O.H.M.S., but then, of course, the world would never have 
known of the regret—or the invitation. 

7. * * * 

“ We are also abolishing the category of children of under one year.” 
Mr. John Strachey in the House of Commons. Rather disturbingly 
like Herod the Tetrarch. JANUS. 
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[HE CHANCELLOR’S CHANCE 


By A. C. M. SPEARMAN, M.P. 

HE Socialists won many votes at last year’s elections by attri- 

puting to the Conservatives the responsibility for unemployment 
ig the pre-war years and claiming to have a solution of this problem. 
This was not a misrepresentation of their political opponents, but 
simply an example of the general misunderstanding of the economic 
gstem which was shared by all parties. This misunderstanding was 
remedied by the researches of Lord Keynes, which were not pub- 
\jshed until 1936 and did not receive general assent until some years 
ister. All this century, and, indeed, long before, we have suffered 
from slumps due to the trade cycle or from the menace of inflation. 
The former was particularly acute in the inter-war period ; the latter 
during the two wars. These are really two symptoms of the same 
disease. At one time we suffer from an acute sub-normal temperature, 
ie, deflation, and at another from a very high temperature, 
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ie inflation. In both cases the disease is due to the fact that there 
jsa lack of balance between the amount of goods produced and the 
amount people try to buy. When the disease takes the form of in- 
fation, that means that people try to spend more than there are goods 
wailable. As this is clearly impracticable, the inevitable result is a 
general rise in prices. When it takes the form of deflation, it is 
because the existing demand is inadequate to absorb all that is being 
produced ; therefore there is a falling off in production, which, by 
creating unemployment, automatically causes a further reduction in 
demand, so that the disease becomes a vicious circle until its force 
18 Spent. 

If we are to have stability of the price-level and avoid unemploy- 
ment, the Government have got to take drastic action. Failure to 
do this in the past was inevitable, as it was due to lack of know- 
ledge that was shared by all parties. This excuse no longer exists. 
Even those who most dislike Government interference agree that 
the State must do those things which only it can do—defence, 
management of the currency and education are obvious examples. 
Similarly, only the State can ensure that there is an equilibrium 
between production and expenditure, and therefore this is a task 
which it must undertake. If inflation and its twin evil, unemploy- 
ment, are both to be avoided, it is vital that the Government should 
have some estimate as to what production is going to be ; as to what 
expenditure is going to be, under the three headings of consumers, 
of industrialists on capital equipment, and of the Government 
on administration, and there must be a plan to balance these. They 
have not yet shown us that they have made these estimates, and in 
spite of their enthusiasm for detailed controls there is no evidence 
of any master plan. 

The Chancellor appears to attach an exaggerated importance to 
tempts to balance the Budget. In some respects his Budget speech 
was in marked and disappointing contrast with those of his immediate 
predecessors, who made it clear that the Budget was not just a matter 
of raising revenue to meet expenditure, but was an instrument for 
guiding the economy of the country. A determination always to 
balance the Budget makes it quite impossible to ensure equilibrium 
between expenditure and full production. In other words, it is 
sometimes necessary to unbalance the Budget in order to achieve full 
employment. Public works undertaken by the Government out of a 
balanced Budget will increase employment only to the extent that 
the taxation involved causes a reduction in saving instead of con- 
sumption. If public works are financed by increased taxation, then 
the expenditure of the taxpayers may well be reduced, so that no 
turther employment will be given. 

The trade cycle is a disease of the capitalist system which, in its 
young and expanding days, when the population was increasing and 
mventions were being made apace, it could easily throw off, but 
which, in its more mature state, is likely to prove exceedingly 
Gangerous. Fortunately, like other diseases formerly incurable, we 
fave now at least learnt how to mitigate its severity. But we can’t 
do this if we are complacent about the failures in the past or opposed 
. drastic change when necessary. In the last century we suffered 
‘rom a series of bank failures which had serious consequences. After 
it was realised that the withdrawal of money in anticipation 
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of a possible failure was a certain way of producing that failure. By 
a narrow majority the so-called “ unorthodox ” directors of the Bank 
of England forced upon their colleagues an expansionist policy which, 
at the cost of shocking their elders, saved the situation. So, now 
that we realise that a certain way of producing a slump is to cut down 
expenditure in anticipation of it, we too must be prepared to insist 
upon a policy which will shock our elders in the same way as former 
generations succeeded (mercifully) in shocking our forebears. 

We have now come to realise—and this has only been generally 
recognised since the publication of Keynes’ General Theory of 
Employment—that there is no automatic mechanism which will 
ensure that savings are spent on capital equipment. We used to 
believe, according to Say’s Law, that greater saving would increase 
the supply of money available for investment and thereby lower the 
rate of interest, which would automatically induce industrialists to 
spend more on capital equipment. But we now realise that decisions 
to save and decisions to invest (invest is used in the technical sense 
of actual expenditure on capital equipment, not in the sense of 
buying stocks and shares) are made by different people at different 
times and therefore do get out of step. The decision to invest in 
capital equipment is taken by industrialists because they think the 
prospects of this investment are good. It is not taken because people 
save a greater proportion of their income. Indeed, the fact that they 
save more of their incomes and thereby spend less may even reduce 
the incentive to the industrialist to enlarge his works, because it 
envisages a smaller demand for goods, and therefore lower profit 
expectations. Under conditions where all resources are not being 
used, an individual who abstains from spending reduces the demand 
for goods below the rate at which they can be produced. 

For example, if an individual reduces his expenditure by spending 
£50 less at a shop, then the shopkeeper makes a smaller turnover, 
and thereby has a smaller income. Consequently the shopkeeper 
buys less goods from the manufacturer, who, in turn, employs less 
staff, so that the amount paid out in wages is smaller, and so on. In 
other words, if consumers as a whole only spend half their income, 
instead of three-quarters, the probability is that the total savings 
of the country will not be more, but less, because their action will 
have caused such a severe reduction in the national income as a whole. 
If we attempt to spend more than is being produced, no more goods 
are bought, but prices rise; if we attempt to spend less 
the amount produced is reduced until it balances with the 
amount we actually spend. At the present time, when there is a 
greater demand for goods than supply of them, abstinence from 
spending increases total saving and facilitates greater expenditure 
on capital goods. It doesn’t cause an expansion of capital goods, 
because these decisions are made on the prospects of a profit, but 
it facilitates it. Under pre-war conditions, when there were unused 
resources and a greater supply of goods than demand for them, 
abstinence from spending increased an individual’s saving but reduced 
the national income, and therefore the savings of the community as | 
a whole. 

Slumps have occurred in the past because improvements in methods 
of production have led to an increase in output disproportionate to 
the increase in effective demand. The fact that there is no automatic 
machinery to harmonise production and demand (except by a lengthy, 
and under present conditions, perilous, process) was not known to 
Governments of any party or any country until fairly recently, and 
therefore no blame can attach to them for the trade slumps of the past, 
any more than a doctor of twenty years ago can be blamed for not 
curing a patient of pneumonia by prescribing M. & B. tablets. But 
what would be thought of a modern doctor who refused to prescribe 
M. & B. because he had been brought up to believe that all diseases 
could be cured by Menchikoff’s sour milk specific? That would 
appear to be the attitude of the Government and Socialist Party, who, 
by not deviating from their doctrinaire views, are disregarding 
modern developments in economic theory. 

Roughly speaking, we have three alternatives before us ; insufficient 
spending, and thereby unemployment and slumps ; excessive power 
to spend, rigidly held in check as at present by drastic controls, which 
this country is unlikely to tolerate long in peace-time ; and thirdly 
inflation, with all the social injustices and economic chaos that result, 
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In fact, the evil of unemployment is probably less than either of the 
other two, and certainly than the third. It is far better for the 
workers to put up with some degree of unemployment and receive 
unemployment assistance than to earn money which has no stability 
of purchasing power. It is, therefore, vital to achieve a balance 
between the first two alternatives. Total expenditure, that is the 
amount spent by the Government plus the amount spent on con- 
sumption of goods, plus the amount spent on capital equipment, 
must equal all that can be produced with reasonably full employment 
if a slump is to be avoided. The solution surely lies in encouraging 
or discouraging (by changes in taxation and other methods) expendi- 
ture by consumers so as to achieve equilibrium between demand and 
supply at the level of full production. 

An increase in demand for goods by consumers will automatically 
cause greater expenditure by industrialists on capital goods. An ex- 
pansionist policy on “ Keynesian” lines provides a constructive alter- 
native to Socialism. The disease of the trade cycle and the conse- 
quent unemployment and poverty can be prevented without that 
interference in our daily lives and danger to our standard of living 
that is entailed in a policy of complete State direction. The country 
having experienced full employment and a sort of prosperity in time 
of war will not easily tolerate unemployment and the much-talked-of 
“poverty in the midst of plenty” in time of peace; at the next 
election they can reasonably expect any party asking to be returned 
to power to put forward a constructive policy for the future. Have 
the Socialists done this? 


EUROPE’S NEW FRONTIERS 


By M. J. BONN 


HE Paris Confereace, though inconclusive, has outlined the 

future map of Europe fairly clearly. Russia, having renounced 
Western Poland and the major part of Finland, has not completely 
recovered her Czarist frontiers. She has, however, regained a share 
of Finland, the Baltic States, Poland east of the Curzon line, and 
Bessarabia. She has extended her rule to the mouth of the Danube, 
to the formerly Austrian Bukowina, to hitherto Czech Carpatho- 
Russia, and to the northern part of East Prussia, with K6nigsberg. 
She has become far more homogeneous, for most alien or antagonistic 
populations in the areas recovered after 1939 have been killed, exiled 
or deported. Whilst Russia has proclaimed the theory of the “ multi- 
national State,” she has practised something like the Nazis’ “ exclu- 
sive tribalism ” and got rid of all inconvenient national minorities. 
The 600,000 dislocated Balts and Poles, and a number of refugee 
Jews at present in Germany, have either fled direct to that country 
or had originally been deported to Siberia ; they naturally refuse to 
return under Russ:a’s sway. 

A screen of satellite States, Finland, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Yugo- 
slavia, and behind them Bulgaria and Rumania, is protecting Russia 
proper. The Soviets are establishing a triple system of frontiers: 

(1) Frontiers between themselves and their satellite neighbours ; 

(2) Frontiers between the satellites and Greece, Italy, Austria and 
Germany ; 

(3) Frontiers between the Russian and the Western Allies’ zones 
of occupation in Austria and Germany. The determination of 
frontiers between Russia and the satellites can no longer be in- 
fluenced by the Western Powers. The Soviets, moreover, will decide 
the border lines between the several satellites. The utmost the 
Western Allies can do will be to fix a frontier fairly satisfactory to 
Greece with Albania, Yugoslavia and Bulgaria. The satellite States, 
too, are being homogenised ; Jews, Germans and Magyars are being 
expelled from their homes—certainly not against the will of Russia. 

The new Polish-German frontier, jutting deep into Germany, runs 
from Stettin along the Oder-Neisse to the Czech border. The new 
Yugoslav frontier turns round Trieste to Southern Austria. These 
two separate sections are linked with the Western and Southern 
frontier of Czechoslovakia and the Western border of Russia’s occu- 
pational zone in Austria. A line running from Stettin to east of 
Trieste thus separates Western and Eastern Europe. Central Europe 
has almost ceased to exist ; it is partly incorporated in Eastern Europe, 
partly included in the Russian zones of Germany and Austria. Italy’s 
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frontiers have been fixed. In the west, she loses a few square miles 
to France. In the north, she is permitted to retain her ill-gotten 
acquisition of Southern Tyrol, a concession which can be defended 
neither on ethnic, nor economic, nor even strategic grounds, She is 
blatantly violating the principle of nationality, on which she has 
based her sentimental claims to Trieste. Is her success dye » 
Italian pressure groups in the United States, or is it the result of a 
bribe to keep Italy in step with the Western Powers? 

The new frontier between Italy and Yugoslavia is a compromise 
between westward-looking Latin bourgevis nationalism and eastern- 
staring Slavonic Communism. ‘To both nations Trieste js a frontier 
town ; neither of them needs it. Yugoslav trade can be fully served 
by Fiume and Pola, Italian commerce by Venice. But Trieste is the 
natural port of Austria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Southern Germany 
and even Southern Poland. Trieste proper will be under inter. 
national control ; it should be cornected by an equally well-protected 
corridor to the Austrian frontier, as the only way of securing the 
trade of the landlocked States from strangulation, and the only 
guarantee for a decent treatment of national minorities. Neither the 
welfare of Rome and Milan, nor that of Belgrade and Zagreb, depends 
on the possession of Trieste ; that of the remnant of Central Europe, 
especially of Austria, does. Austria, if she is lucky, and if the Yugo- 
slavs are not allowed to filch some districts from her, will find herself 
with the frontiers fixed by the Treaty of St. Germain. She has never 
since been in a position to live within them on her own resources, 
The new Austria will even be worse off, though the murder of nearly 
200,000 Viennese Jews by the Nazis has lessened the tension between 
a top-heavy urban population and the rural areas. Russia’s looting 
(in the guise of reparations) of Austria’s main industrial potential 
may reagrarianise her and thus complete the ruin of Vienna. 

The frontiers of Germany have not yet been fixed, but it is most 
unlikely that the Oder-Neisse line, which gave Eastern Germany 
provisionally to Poland, will be changed, and that the 6 to 10 million 
deportees—it is impossible to get accurate figures—will return across 
it. Polish-German antagonism will hardly disappear, nor is Russia 
likely to consent to a resettlement, except as a by-product of a 
Communist victory in those regions. The Oder-Neisse line must 
be treated as the de jure frontier, though the de facto frontier may 
be much farther to the West. 

Russia considers herself entitled on reparation account to al 
resources of the Eastern zone, capital equipment as well as current 
production, until she has recovered 10 milliard dollars. These 
10 milliards had been tentatively mentioned as her share when 4 
total payment of 20 milliards was discussed. The proposal was 
dropped, as Germany’s capacity to pay could not be determined, In 
lieu of i an Eastern zone was set aside for Russia’s reparations; 
since its resources were considered inferior to those of the Wes 
25 per cent. of the latter’s surplus capital equipment not needed for 
Germany’s peace economy was to go to Russia. This arrangemen! 
presumed equa! reparation shares for the Western Powers and foi 
Russia. It has not worked. Russia has collected ample reparations 
both from equipment and from current, production, whilst British 
and United States taxpayers have had to spend £80 and £50 million 
respectively on their zones. Russia has refused to let current pro 
duction from her zone go to the other zones and to make Germany 
self-supporting, as stipulated in the Potsdam Agreement. She clings 
to this temporary partition of Germany in a surplus zone from 
which she can drain the surplus herself, and a deficit zone, the deficit 
of which is borne by the Western Allies. Whilst Eastern Germany 
pays reparations to Russia from current production and equipment 
the Western Allies pay reparations to Western Germany from taxa- 
tion. Russia’s attitude might change once the 1o-milliard limit hes 
been reached; but as the account-keeping rests with her she cao 
label “ booty” all items which she does not wish to include in the 
balance-sheet. The economic unity of Germany has been destroyed 
and it will not be quickly restored. 

The recognition of this unpleasant fact by the Western Powers 1s 
the most important result of the recent conference. They are at 
last taking a grave resolve, and plan to organise the Western zones 
as a self-supporting unit, where men can live and hope for a better 
future. Their task is desperately difficult, made more arduous by 
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the infiltration of millions of deportees, who, unlike dislocated per- 
cons, cannot be sent out of the country. It will probably mean the 
hardening of the line separating the Eastern zone from the West 
ipto a political frontier. Mg Molotov has emphasised the Soviets 
objection to a dismemberment of Germany by external pressure. 
He has opposed the French plan for annexing the Saar, and for the 
separation of the Ruhr—he claims a voice in the administration of 
the latter—but he has added that his Government will respect the 
wishes of the people of Germany if they desire partition. One is 
pretty certainly not misinterpreting him by assuming that the Eastern 
zone can count on Soviet support when it wants to liberate itself 
from the rule of “ the profit-seeking Fascists,” whom, he insinuated, 
the Western Powers are protecting in their zones. Russia will help 
all who endeavour to get rid of Fascists and Class Enemies, and 
who want to reach the Soviet heaven, which before long may stretch 
from the centre of Germany to the Behring Straits and the China 
Seas. 
Very likely the reparation frontier may become the eastern fron- 
tier of Germany. When that happens, the frontier of what was 
Europe will run along it, wind round Czechoslovakia, cross the 
Danube, cut through Austria, skirt Jugoslavia and reach the Adriatic. 
Trieste will be an isolated outpost, and both Berlin and Vienna might 
cease to be European cities. A prophet’s predictions are always 
unsafe. If he is wise, he hopes for the best and prepates for the 


worst. 


A NEW RURAL INDIA 


By BRIGADIER F. L. BRAYNE 


HE plans for the post-war development of India so far pub- 

lished by the Central Government and provincial governments 
have not excited enthusiasm on the public’s part. They consist merely 
of a series of schemes, department by department, without any over- 
all picture of what India will look like when they have been carried 
out. They make no direct attack on the standard of living and they 
make no attempt to change the psychology of the general masses of 
the people. 

This defect is perhaps the result of the departmental method. 
Each water-tight department has prepared its plans, and they have 
been put on a list from which such selections have been made as 
“finance” would allow. Such a method seems bound to fail. The 
first requisite for the success of any plan is to catch the imagination 
of the people. To uplift a continent is a gigantic task ; in addition 
to the efforts of every department and every official it will require 
much hard work, much saving and scraping and self-denial from 
every man, woman and child. It is obvious, therefore, that we must 
paint a picture of the standard of living aimed at, of the future 
home, village and town we desire to see. These plans will have 
something for everyone, so that every man, woman and child will 
be interested. When the picture has been completed it can then 
be broken down into various departmental jobs, and we can be 
sure that nothing has been omitted. 

Let us try this method for rural India. Imagine a flight over the 
countryside when planning is complete. We shall see much bigger 
fields than there are now, many of them fenced and all of them 
levelled, and, where the slope demands it, terraced and embanked. 
Thz roads will be straight, and, wherever they cross an irrigation 
channel there will be a bridge. We shall see more canals, dams 
and wells; many of them power-driven tube-wells, and plenty 
of electric pylons and far more trees and orchards. The pastures 
and woods will be real grass and real trees, not a rapidly spreading 
desert. Erosion has been stopped by the closing of all pasture to 
grazing and the levelling and terracing of all arable land. Eroded 
land is being steadily reclaimed ; floods and droughts are less violent 
and devastating ; water is carefully preserved ; the scattered holdings 
have been consolidated ; many farmers have left the crowded villages 
to live on their farms, and the best and most suitable crops of all 
kinds are grown, including a vast increase in fruit and vegetables. 
When we study things at close quarters we see a vast improvement 
in the livestock of all kinds. Dairy-herds are common ; all cattle 
are stall-fed, and there are no herds of useless beasts jostling each 
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other for a starvation ration on crumbling pastures. Poultry, of im- 
proved breeds, and bees are seen everywhere and are properly kept. 
The carts are rubber-tyred, and therefore the roads are not deeply 
rutted. The farm implements are of new and better design, and all 
the usual village crafts—and many new ones—are using modern 
equipment and are well-organised. 

We hardly recognise the village itself. It is tidy and sanitary. All 
manure and rubbish goes into a series of well-sited and recently- 
dug pits. There are latrines of a practical self-servicing kind. A 
circular road runs round, outside the houses. There are gardens and 
a playing-field. The wells are sealed and fitted with pumps, tanks 
and taps, with separate bathing-places for men and women. The 
streets are paved and drained, and the sewage-water is disposed of 
in the fields or in little patches of trees, flowers and vegetables. The 
extra space gained by the departure of many of the farmers to live on 
their farms has given more room to those who stay, and they all 
have little compounds bright with flowers. There is no promiscuous 
digging of earth for building and repairing houses. This is care- 
fully controlled, and all unwanted ponds and depressions have been 
filled up. The village is administered by a panchayat or council, and 
every possible activity of both men and women is organised by co- 
operative societies, including, of course, the financing of farming and 
crafts, marketing of produce, and selling of seed and implements. 

There are a women’s institute, games-club, reading-room and 
library and plenty of wireless-sets ; and a weekly picture-paper is 
widely read. The women are literate, and are trained both at school 
and at their women’s institute in the running of a home and the 
bringing-up of children. Every home has a savings-bank account ; 
ornaments are worn only on special occasions and then in strict 
moderation ; social ceremonies are not the occasion for the incurring 
of a life-long debt, and litigation has disappeared. Life has become 
too full, too healthy and too interesting for these wasteful forms of 
“escape” to be needed. All the boys and girls, of course, go to 
school. There are Boy Scouts and Girl Guides and Young Farmers’ 
Clubs, and periodical shows, exhibitions, tournaments, competitions 
and entertainments to prevent the rustic mind from getting into a 
groove. There is a resident nurse and a trained midwife; and a 
woman doctor, as well as a male doctor, visits the village at regular 
intervals. s 

But the moment we analyse this picture into departmental jobs we 
see why the present plans are defective. The standard of living is 
the standard of the home, and the home is in charge of the house- 
wife. And yet she appears only, as it were, by accident in the present 
plans. Before a new India can be built the housewife must be trained 
in home-making and in the care of children. This does not mean a 
school here and a health-centre there. It means a network of 
domestic training-schools, supplemented by touring teams of instruc- 
tresses who will reach to the furthest hamlet. It means a women’s 
co-operative department to establish women’s institutes and every 
other kind of co-operative activity in every village. In means a 
women’s welfare-service starting from village workers, say one for 
every thousand houses, up to a provincial directress ; and of course 
girls’ education with compulsory domestic training at every stage. 
Not only must girls be brought level with boys, but education must 
become more practical and include the fullest training in citizenship. 
The women must have as good medical aid as the men, and maternity 
and child-welfare services as well. 

The plan must be brought to every home in the land, and that 
means a publicity campaign of a magnitude hitherto undreamt of, 
the exploiting of every device, eastern and western, from the 
touring cinema to village drama, from the radio to the strolling 
minstrel, from picture papers to ploughing-matches. . Returning 
soldiers must be encouraged to become pioneers of the new era, 
Village leaders and local officials must be prepared to welcome and 
use them. When the soldier returns he must find that the old folk 
are being taught the same gospel as he has been learning in the 
army. “ Uplift” must be discussed among the men under their pipal 
tree and among the women round the well. A nation-wide team of 
ex-Service personnel of all grades must be trained and organised, 
from the village level to provincial headquarters, to help rally their 
comrades, The “village guide” scheme, highly commended by the 
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Royal Commission on Agriculture, might be the model for this 
organisation, and the co-operative system must be expanded to the 
maximum to bind everyone, ex-Service and others, together. 

Large-scale planning is fortunately well-developed. It is the natural 
counterpart of the attack on the standard of living, just as the 
municipal water, electric light and sewerage systems, the brick-kiln 
and the foundry are counterparts of the blue-print of the new 
housing-estate. But large-scale planning must take time before it 
can begin to benefit the common man. Without something to fill 
the gap, there will be disappointment. Savings will be frittered 
away ; the ex-servicemen will lose their keenness, their discipline 
and comradeship, and the large-scale plans when they come along 
will be ineffective. The “uplift” plans just described, however, 
can be laid on today. Training-courses need not be long, and this 
short-term publicity will hold everyone together while the big plans 
are maturing. It will prepare the village and the people for the big 
plans, make full use of the returning soldier, teach government and 
people to work together and inspire confidence in the people that 
the Government knows its job. It is now for the new ministries 
and the new Central Government to paint the picture of India we 
all want to see 


MALARIA IN HISTORY 


By FE. ASHWORTH UNDERWOOD 

HE announcement of the result of tests on the new anti-malaria 

drug, “ paludrine,” prompts some assessment of the part which 
this disease has played in world history, and of the prospects which 
new measures extend to those who are endeavouring to bring it under 
control. To the average person in this country who has not been 
abroad, malaria is a diszase of hot climates which leads to unpleasant 
bouts of fever, with pains, shivering and then sweating. Death does 
no loom large in his mental picture. He would no doubt be sur 
prised if he were told that the greatest authorities have given malaria 
a higher importance in the history of man than any other endemix 
disease to which the human race is subject. Some years ago it was 
estimated that throughout the world 800 million persons suffer 
annually from acute or chronic forms of this malady, and a more 
recent estimate gives for India alone too million cases, anything 
from one to three million deaths each year. In Ceylon in 1035 there 
were 70,000 deaths due to malaria in a population of only § million 
In the United States there are probably a millon cases annually 
with §00 deaths. Since the proportion of deaths to cases is generally 
small, the British layman, who does not happened to be burdened with 


the cares of colonial administration, is apt to make light of the cases 
which he has heard, and to overlook the deaths of which he knows 
ing. Our vast Colonial Empire merits a wider know- 


edge of a disease which has given our scientists and administrators 





4 
httle or notl 
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so much trouble, and which has provided our medical men with the 
opportunity of making fundamental contributions to the progress of 


medicine. ° 
he unwelcome association between the malaria parasite and the 
human-race is shrouded in the mists of antiquity. This disease is 


(probably) is mentioned in the book of Deuteronomy, and it has been 
suggested that the Maya Civilisation of Central America disappeared 
as the result of its ravages. From a remark of the “ Father of His- 
tory,” Herodotus, it seems probable that the disease was prevalent 
among the Greeks in Asia Minor in the sixth century B.c., and a 
reference to it occurs in Homer. The derivation of the name of the 
new drug, paludrine, from the Latin word for “a mersh,” typifies the 
age-old association between malaria and marshy districts, and indeed 
the myth of Hercules slaying the Hydra has been construed as indi- 
cating the reclamation of marsh lands. In the fifth century B.C. 
Hippocrates, the “Father of Medicine,” wrote astutely that those 
who drink the water of marshy districts have large spleens but thin 
faces and shoulders, and that “ long quartans” are common amongst 
them. Here in a nutshell is a picture of the chronic malaria patient. 
Of course, Hippocrates could not know that it was not the water of 
hy district, but the mosquitoes which bred in it which caused 
the disease. Matthew Arnold, in his poem on Empedocles, told 
how this early Greek philosopher was able to “ cleanse to sweet airs 


the breat f { n treams "—in reference to the fact that 
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Empedocles was reputed to have freed the city of Selinus in Sicily 
from an epidemic ef malaria by draining the marshes and by turni 
two rivers into them. This disease is mentioned not infrequently by 
lay-writers, such as Pindar and Aristophanes. Throughout the his. 
tory of the Roman Empire malaria played an important part, The 
Campagna and the Pontine Marshes were hot-beds of disease, and 
the so-called “Roman Airs” were proverbial. 

As might be expected, malaria did not confine itself to the inhabi- 
tants of the Empire: it played havoc with the invading hosts of 
barbarians. Alaric the Goth died of malaria in 410 A.D. The repu- 
tation of the surroundings of Rome as a hot-bed of malaria Persisted 
throughout the Middle Ages, and one Pope after another died from 
it. In 1167 it decimated the army of Frederic Barbarossa, and in 
the same year it caused 20,000 deaths in Rome itself. We have few 
records of what might have been true malaria in England during the 
Middle Ages, but it was undoubtedly present in the fen-lands, Ip 
Pudor times there are records of “ agues,” some of which were true 
malaria. In 1§§7-58 there was a widespread outbreak, and although 
this may have been partly due to influenza, in some districts malaria 
was then epidemic. The frequency of the condition known as “ ague- 
ceke” (malarial enlargement of the spleen) was well-recognised, and 
this prevalence is found only in districts in which malaria is endemic. 

Quinine was for long regarded not only as a specific for treatment, 
but also as a means of warding off malarial infection, if taken in the 
correct doses for a sufficient period. Something of a romance sur- 
rounded the introduction of this drug from Peru to Europe. The 
legend has it that either the first or the second wife of Don Luis 
Geronimo Fernandez de Cabrera, Count of Chinchon, the Viceroy 
of Peru, was suffering from a tertian ague, and that she was cured by 
the powdered bark of the quina-quina tree, administered to her by 
the Count’s physician, Juan del Vego. She returned to Spain about 
1640, bringing with her supplies of the bark for the use of the 
fever-stricken patients in her native land. A century later the quina- 
quina tree was given the name Cinchona by Linnaeus, but in the 
meantime it had been known as “ Countess’ bark,” or, alternatively, 
as “ Jesuit’s bark,” because of the large quantities which were sent 
to Rome by Jesuit missionaries in 1670. Unfortunately for the pretty 
story, the Countess’ official diary was discovered a few years ago and 
did not confirm it. The whole question was recently investigated by 
the late A. W. Haggis, who showed that the bark which was originally 
used in Peru was Peruvian Balsam, a drug of general use in fevers 
Cinchona, whith was much more a specific remedy for malaria, was 
given the name of “ quina-quina” by European merchants at the 
time when it was being illicitly used as a substitute for Peruvian 
Balsam bark. The truth appears to be that the bark was introduced 
to Europe about the year 1633 by persons unknown. The bark had 
various vicissitudes in the treatment of malaria, the most astonishing 
being its utter eclipse, which was encompassed by the advocacy of 
James Johnson, who had a very wide influence, and who by the 
heroic purging and bleeding which he first recommended in 1813 
as a substitute increased the mortality from malaria ten-fold. His 
influence unfortunately lasted for over forty years. 


The story of malaria could hardly be told without even the briefest 
mention of the discovery of the malaria parasite and the manner ol 
its transmission. Pigmented bodies in the cells of the blood were 
noticed by Meckel in 1847, and later by other observers. It was not 
until 1880, however, that Laveran, a French Army surgeon, recog- 
nised that they were living parasites, and observed the whiplike 
motion of the male elenients. He was therefore the “ discoverer 
of the malaria parasite. How was it transmitted from patient (0 
healthy individual? In classical times the Roman architects Varro 
and Columella had independently suggested that insects might spread 
the disease. Sir Richard Burton, the explorer, in a work published 
in 1856, told of a tribe in Somaliland among whom the superstition 
was current that mosquito bites caused fatal fevers, and the native 
superstition proved forty years later to be correct. The true sponse! 
of this line of investigation was Sir Patrick Manson, who inspired 
the work of Major (later Sir) Ronald Ross, of the Indian Medical 
Service. On August 20th, 1897, Ross found pigmented cells in the 
stomach of a mosquito, and this insect was thereby proved to be the 
“vector” of malaria. On the analogy of certain observations mad 
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at that time by MacCallum in the United States, Manson built up 
the theory that there was a special “sexual” cycle of reproduction 
of the malaria parasite in the mosquito li is a sad reflection on the 
sdministrative obtuseress of official medicine that Ross, just after he 
had made his great observation, was allocated other duties which pre- 
yented him :rom working on human malaria. However, he took up 
Manson’s suggestions and proved their correctness in the malaria of 
birds. During the following year (1898) the Italian malariologists 
Grassi, Bastianelli and Bignami—without question great observers 
oroved the theory for human malaria, and worked out the life cycle 
of the parasite. As Ross remarked: “TI put the key in the door, and 
the Italians had only to turn it! ” 

In the half-century which has elapsed since these events much has 
heen done, but malaria is still a major problem of humanity. With- 
gut the anopheline mosquito there would be no malaria—yet the 
mosquito, despite “assisted efforts,” is an unconscionable time in 
dying. Treatment and prevention still leave much to be desired 
Quinine, one of the alkaloids of cinchona bark, was isolated by two 
famous French pharmacologists in 1820, and the others by 1853 
During the last fifteen years the synthetic drugs atebrin and plas- 
mechin have been much used, and they compensated nobly for the 
ss of Java, which provided over 90 per cent. of the world’s supply 
of quinine However, neither the cinchona alkaloids nor these new 
drugs are true “ prophylactics ” in the sense that they prevent infec- 
tion, When given in preventive doses they merely damp down the 
symptoms when the individual is infected. More than a thousand 
vnthetic compounds were tested in the search for the new drug, 
paludrine [here is already that it is excellent, 
not only for treatment but also for prevention, and, combined with 


evidence 


D.D.T. in combating the mosquito, it should provide a sound basis 


for rich hopes for the future 


VAGARIES OF THE GREAT 


By PETER FLEMING 

ROM these crowded pages* you can still ascertain Hitler’s tele- 
iy phone number, though both his marriage and his death are 
recorded. You can still search (but in vain) for instances in which 
the editor’s admirable system of abbreviations has let him down by 
leaving it doubtful whether an individual (for instance) belongs to 
the Royal Horse Artillery or the Royal Hibernian Academy ; is a 
Rural Dean or has won the naval equivalent of the Territorial 
Decoration ; or deserves to be remembered as a Privy Councillor, 
: Police Constable, a Perpetual Curate or a Peace Commissione! 

Irish Free State). You can examine the records of our new legis- 
lators, who form the bulk of the young entry, but you will find 
these curiously colourless. Some new Members of Parliament 
Mr. Zilliacus is an example) appear to be either ignorant or oblivious 
of their antecedents, for they do not say when, nor to whom, they 
were born. You can admire the vicarious belligerence of Dr. Buchman, 
wthor of You Can Defend America, You Can Fight for Canada, 
Battle Together for Britain and Fight On, Australia. And you can 
hardly help having a soft spot_for the publicist—author of “ multi- 
tudinous newspaper articles ””°—who recalls that he “ gave voluntary 
assistance of great value to many Government Departments during 
the war.” 

If you need reminding that the pen is mightier than the sword 
you have only to compare “ Liddell Hart, Basil Henry: Military 
Scientist,” who occupies two-thirds of a column, with the humbler 
contributions of Field-Marshals Wavell, Alexander and Montgomery. 
Ii you enjoy reticence Sir Oswald Mosley can be recommended, and 
ii you are interested in the habits of Antarctic explorers you may 
care to note that Rear-Admiral Richard Byrd belongs to no less than 
Whether you are a wet-bob or a dry-bob you will be 
impressed by Mr. E. G, Hemmerde, K.C., who won the Diamond 
sculls after playing cricket’ for Winchester ; and if you follow the 
Nuremberg trials you may wonder whether Goering now regrets 
“responsible for the creation 


uxteen clubs 


his Categorical admission that he was 
x the German Air Force.” 

But in this, as in other editions, it is the entries under Recreations 
and C. Black. &es.) 
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that will form the chief attraction for the reading public. It is 
pieasant to find that the editor of so august, so demi-official a compila- 
tion still regards information about our pleasures as no less deserving 
of record than the sterner more mundane details of our careers. We 
have all, in the past seven years, filled up a good many forms about 
ourselves. The arbiters of our destinies have shown themselves to be 
interested in many of our particularities—our height, our weight, the 
colour of our hair, our parents’ nationalities at birth, the diseases 
from which we have suffered, the calibres of our firearms, the horse- 
power of our car. But nobody has ever required us to divulge what 
we liked doing best in our spare time, and it is thus all the 
pleasanter to find that Who’s Who retains an indulgent curiosity in 
this respect 
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Most of the 34,000 (approx.) human beings whose autobiographies 
are compressed within these 3,000 pages admit to having some form 
of recreation A very small minority, headed by the Spartan 
Lord Berners and Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell say 
they have Unfortunately, the way in which 
they Recreation: None ”’—strikes a defiant, 
an almost explosive note of self-righteousness. Miss Naomi Mitchi- 
son has recreations thus begging the question she was 
asked. Mr Isherwood answers negligently “ usual” 
and leaves us the impossible task of deciding what the usual recrea- 
tions are. Mr. Bernard Shaw says “ anything but sport,” but does 
he mean it? Is he keen, as some are, on needlework and numis- 
He tells his admirers enough to discourage them from pre- 
senting him with polo-sticks and trout-flies, but he might have 
conquered his aversion for the limelight enough to tell them a little 
more 

Some of the other entrants (or ought it to be, in certain cases, 
exhibitors?) are far imprecise. What is it about the Jiterary 
world which induces in some of its ornaments a tendency to arch- 
Has perhaps broadcasting got something to do with it? For 
certainly Mr. Val Gielgud (“ enjoying the society of Siamese Cats ”’) 
and Mr. Lance Sieveking (“ looking for the Past in the Future ”) are 
among the irretrievably whimsical. Squadron-Leader John 
Pudney, clearly a sophisticated type, likes “ sleeping at the cinema.” 
Mr. Cyril Connolly, who may have missed some of the Middle- 
Eastern campaigns, gives “the Mediterranean” as one of his recrea- 
tions, while Mr. Sean O’Faolain strikes a tender note with “ day- 
dreaming.” It is by contrast refreshing to find Signor Ignazio Silone, 
who appropriately makes his debut in the first Mussolini-less Who’s 
Who for some years, proclaiming with transparent honesty his 
addiction to “ watching football matches.” 

But is it really both churlish and impolitic to criticise those who 
like to make a little splash in these still, deep waters, for Who’s Who 
would not be the same without them. Looking for them is rather 
like bird’s-nesting. The Maharajahs and the Major-Generals, the 
Captains of Industry and the Masters of Foxhounds—the eye skims 
along their ranks as it skims along a lush hedge. Is it worth parting 
the foliage here, reading the whole of this entry, peering through the 
unrevealing tangle of campaigns and directorships and books on big 
game, in the hope of finding the egg of eccentricity? Disappoint- 
ment succeeds disappointment. Then suddenly, in the least promis- 
ing of contexts, you strike lucky. Here is the Bishop of the Wind- 
ward Islands and his recreation, his only recreation, is “ autograph 
collecting.” Poor man! A most affecting picture is instantly con- 
jured up—the lorn prelate pacing, in tropical gaiters, upon the coral 
strand, his telescope under his arm, scanning the empty horizon for 
the yacht laden with celebrities that never, or hardly ever, comes. 

And so the quest goes on and the imagination plays idly with its 
rare rewards. Has rationing much interfered with “ gastrotechnics,” 
which Mr. J. D. North lists as one of his recreations? And what is 
“ bilboquet,” which (with “ boomerang ”) constitutes the main diver- 
sion of Sir William Nicholson, the painter? Has anybody been more 
often wounded than Lt.-Gen. Sir Adrian Carton de Wiart, who 
admits to having been hit ten times? And has anybody ever tried 
giving as one of his or her recreations “ Reading Who’s Who”? It 
may not be a patch on bilboquet, it may not be fashionable or 
salubrious or good for esprit de corps ; but no one can say that it 
isn’t a recreation. 
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By HAROLD NICOLSON 


GREEK gentleman who had not visited London since 1940 

remarked to me this week that what struck him most on return- 
ing to England was the kindliness and good manners which he 
encountered in the streets. Having come to regard our London life 
as an almost unbroken series of insults and objurgations, I was 
pleased but startled by so unexpected an eulogy. He was an 
intelligent man, and therefore not lacking the powers of observation 
and comparison ; he was an honourable man, and would not, from 
desire to please, have said something which he wholly disbelieved. 
One is bound to discount the natural amiability of the 
Hellenes and to remember that when Aristotle placed friendliness 
(philia tis) among the moral virtues he defined it as “a state of 
character ” which was intermediate between the obsequious and the 
churlish. Yet my Greek friend had evidently experienced politeness 
on his return to London ; he had compared his present experiences 
with those of 1940; and he had come to the conclusion that in the 
interval our manners had improved. I realise, of course, that when 
he was last in London we were passing through our finest hour, and 
that our tempers were sorely strained. I realise that in those nervous 
days the bus conductresses and the women announcers in the Under- 
ground were being exposed to extreme physical and psychic ordeals ; 
it may well have been that in their exhaustion they gave to such 
phrases as “ Full up on top! ” or “ Mind the gap” a tone of reproof 
and even of invective which was often wounding. I realise that pro- 
longed sleeplessness and anxiety are bound in the end to create a 
mood of irritability. Yet when I look back to 1940 and 1941 it is 
the amazing good temper of the British people which remains in my 
memory ; and so far from feeling that our manners have improved 
since then I cannot but believe that they have in fact deteriorated. 
Yet it may be that my Greek friend is right and I am wrong. 


* * 7. * 


There is one phenomenon which I have observed and the study of 
which I recommend to the psychologists. It is the effect upon human 
amiability of the law of supply and demand. In the old days when 
supplies were unlimited one met with a comparatively uniform degree 
of friendliness from the purveyors of goods and services. The drivers 
of taximeter cabs and bus conductors, the tobacconists and the wine 
merchants, being in a position to supply one’s requirements, 
responded to the demand with cheerful alacrity. Yet when condi- 
tions changed and they were no longer either willing or able to 
furnish their supplies, their attitude became clouded by a haze of 
hostility. I enter a tobacconist’s shop and ask timidly for a packet 
of twenty cigarettes ; if the packet be available I am greeted with a 
happy smile and I leave the shop enriched, not merely by twenty 
cigarettes, but by a warm sense of human fraternity. But if the 
tobacconist has run out of cigarettes he will meet my demand, not 
in a tone of compassion or even sympathy, but with a negative which 
is so short and sharp as to cause pain. Similarly, if I climb into an 
empty: bus I am welcomed as if I were entering the home of an old 
friend ; but if the bus be full I am rejected in terms of obloquy 
which give to my disappointment an added touch of personal mortifi- 
cation. In the old days when I visited my wine merchant he would 
dance towards me with pencil and order-pad in hand ; when I slink 
in there today I find him immersed in a huge ledger, indifferent to 
my conciliatory cough, and glancing towards me petulantly as at an 
impertinent intrusion. It may be that this altered attitude is due 
to the presence, and not to the absence, of human love ; it may be 
so painful to these purveyors to be unable to purvey that they conceal 
their sorrow under a manly mask of rage. Yet I still do not quite 
see why my wine merchant should be so nice to me when he can give 
me sherry and so cross with me when he can’t. 


* * * * 
This question of national manners, which are the reflection of 
national character, has interested me for many years. The Russians, 


in those rare moments when they forget their religious vocation, 
have such naturally good manners that they become embarrassing ; 





their delightful instinct of hospitality inspires them with an almost 
reckless desire to secure that everybody is having a good time. With 


. the Greeks courtesy towards strangers assumes the form of a charm. 


ing inquisitiveness ; they manifest a passionate and quite sincere 
interest in the most intimate details of one’s domestic life. The good 
manners of the Scandinavians may seem at first to be over. 
formalised, and it is only gradually that one realises that they proceed 
rom a combination of natural reserve with a very high standard of 
human relationships. The Germans, in their calmer moments, have 
excellent manners, and in the days before they surrendered to mass 
dementia, or became shrouded by mass tragedy, they were able to 
convey to the foreign visitor the impression that he was not merely 
a welcome, but also an interesting, guest. The manners of the 
French are apt to disconcert the inexperienced visitor. The 
French are by nature an irritable race and they do not care for 
foreigners; the latter are often distressed by the contrast between their 
exquisite courtesy in drawing-rooms and their crossness in trams, 
It may be that the attractive gaiety of manner which one encounters 
in French telephone operators or shop assistants is due, not to any 
appreciation of the merits of a foreign visitor, but to their habit of 
organising and expressing their own charm. It has always seemed 
strange to me that the French, who are so municipal by tempen- 
ment, should get so angry in towns; the French peasant, outside 
Normandy, is capable of displaying the perfection of good manners, 
in which personal dignity combines with a quiet regard for the 
limitations and eccentricities of the foreign barbarian. - 


* * * * 


If one excludes the Oriental modes of courtesy, which fall into a 
quite distinct category, I should say that the Americans are the 
politest race on earth. The doctrine of equality, which has proved so 
pervasive and so durable an element in the American idea, has 
brought with it the conception of “service.” It is a word which is 
almost intolerable in itself and which has been much exploited and 
abused ; but it certainly does represent a theory of manners which is 
valuable and real. One has only to travel at all widely in the United 
States to become conscious that Americans regard it as a personal 
duty to be kind to each other and above all to be kind to the stranger 
in their midst. What strikes the European visitor so forcibly is the 
utter naturalness with which they will minister to his requirements ; 
in our more stratified societies the code of manners is conventional 
and to that extent artificial ; in the United States one becomes con- 
scious of a climate of kindliness which one would not suspect from 
the misrepresentation of American character conveyed by Hollywood 
or from the bewildered conduct of Americans when abroad. No 
Englishman can visit even New York without being aware that in the 
United States they have evolved a mode of personal relationship 
which is preferable to our own mode and which is in itself an 
accurate reflection of their natural “warm-heartedness. The 
Americans, being excessive, are sdémetimes hotly rude; they are 
seldom coldly rude. And, inevitably, when they come to England, 
they often mistake our reserve for frigidity or even for ill-will. If 
good manners be the lubricant of society, then assuredly American 
society is better lubricated than our own. 

* * + * 


I earnestly hope that my Greek friend was correct in stating that 
our manners have improved in the last six years. In principle we 
ought, in this age, to develop a code of manners as satisfying 4s 
that of the United States. We are a patient and good-humoured 
race ; we possess great gifts of tolerance and compassion ; we are 4 
kindly folk. Yet it seems to me that our manners are passing through 
a transitional period which I trust will not be too prolonged. 
The old stratified codes of manners are losing their validity; we 
have not yet acquired the natural mode of personal relationships 
which should take their place. When at last we achieve material 
recovery it may be that a new code of manners will flower quite 
naturally, even as the willew herb sows itself gaily among the ruins. 
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» Courage of Lassie’ and “ Bikini—The Atom Island.’’ At the 
~ Bmpire ‘Laurel and Hardy."’ At the Cameo.‘ United 
Harvest."’ General Release. 


1E, as you must know by this time, is a collie dog who for 
jjstrionic purposes impersonates a bitch. As an animal actor he is 

most successful since the lamented Rin-Tin-Tin. The current 
film is a little bewildering, since despite the title, he has reverted 
io his real sex and is known as Bill. Despite a pleasant opening 
sequence there is nothing much to note in the story other than the 
routine facts ; that is, the colour is quite pretty, the story mawkish, 
ind the relations between humans and animals provide the usual 
sample of what may best be called the Bathetic Fallacy. 

To the Empire Cinema also falls the lot of presenting the year’s 
most nauseating film. Entitled Bikini—The Atom Island, it portrays 
the removal of the inhabitants to a neighbouring atoll, in order 
io make way for the recent jolly experiment by the U.S. Navy. The 











commentary, spoken in a treacly voice, is reminiscent of all the less 
swactive traits of Uriah Heep; and the sequence which describes 
how the population (who are Christians) willingly leave their homes 
for the good of mankind is in miood and expression quite abominable. 
Indeed, the whole film reeks of the meretricious and hypocritical, 
ind is a fortunately rare example of an attempt to justify the ways 
of man to God, I suppose our next treat in this line will be a short 
alled Noah’s Atomic Ark, which will reveal the happy condition of 
ihe pigs and goats and rats in the warships on their way to Bikini. 

After which it is a comfort to report that there is a Laurel and 
Hardy repertory season at the Cameo, Charing Cross Road. Opinions 
appear to be as sharply divided over these comedians as over the 
Marx Brothers; but if, like the present writer, you regard their 
flms as examples of the most inspired clowning, the present season 
will provide you with a lively pleasure every week. Revivals of 
ome of their better feature films are, by the way, overdue; it 
would be good to see again Fra Diavolo (for the great cellar scene) 
and, above all, Way Out West, which is probably one of the funniest 
films ever made. 

Ralph Keene’s United Harvest, now on general release, is an 
ably produced short dealing with world food problems in relation 
io this country. At times it is over simplified to the point of naiveté, 
and it ends rather abruptly in mid-story ; but that may be due to 
the world rather than the maker of the film. In any case, the National 
Farmers’ Union, who sponsored the production, are to be congratu- 
lated on the width of vision behind the film, which might so easily 
have been devoted to narrower and more parochial issues. There 
is, incidentally, a well-directed sequence of a French railway station, 
in which an unknown actor gives a delicious performance as a ticket 


collector. BasuL WRIGHT. 
MUSIC 


“The Rape of Lucretia.””’ At Glyndebourne Opera House 


A LOVELY summer day enhanced the pleasure of all music-lovers 
who went to Glyndebourne last Friday afternoon for the reopening 
of Mr. Christie’s delightful opera house to hear Benjamin Britten’s 
new opera The Rape of Lucretia. Mr. Britten is the first English 
composer within memory to have written a serious opera that has 
evoked an enthusiastic response from the general musical public. 
Peter Grimes has done what the operas of Stanford, Mackenzie 
and all other nineteenth century British composers failed to do, 
nmely, won more than a respectful hearing or a succés d’estime, 
it has brought the composer a popular success on top of the appre- 
ciation of musicians for his earlier works—such as the Rimbaud 
song-cycle Les Illuminations, the Michaelangelo Sonnets and his 
chamber music. It was therefore particularly fitting that Mr. 
Christie should have set the seal on this success by inviting him 
10 let Glyndebourne produce for its post-war reopening his new 
opera. 

Glyndebourne achieved a world-wide reputation before the war. 
It set a standard of opera-production here that equalled the best 
that Germany, France and Italy could offer. Im some respects it 
surpassed the similar festival opera productions at Salzburg under 
Toscanini and others, and Mr. Christie would be the first to acknow- 
ledge how much his opera house owes to the eminent conductor 
Fritz Busch and the gifted producer Carl Ebert, who were chiefly 
responsible for the high artistic quality of the Mozart, Verdi and 
Donizetti operas which made Glyndebourne famous. 

When the curtain rose at the first night of The Rape of Lucretia 
it was clear that Glyndebourne was not lowering its standards. A 
‘imilar care and thoughtfulness were being exercised. The scene 
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designed by John Piper was strong and effective, and as the opera 
progressed the fine dramatic and decorative qualities of Mr. Piper’s 
settings and dresses became more and more striking. The playing 
of the orchestra and the singing under Ernest Ansermet showed 
the same attention to detail and careful rehearsing that characterised 
pre-war Glyndebourne. But now what of the music? Well, I 
must admit to a certain disappointment, so I must warn my readers 
that this is a strongly personal impression, for the opera"was warmly 
received and will be greatly enjoyed by the majority of music-lovers. 
My impression, however, is this. The libretto by Mr. Ronald 
Duncan is competent but completely characterless ; the latter defect 
is, in my opinion, not of great importance because the chief job 
of a librettist is to produce a suitable framework. It is for the 
composer to supply the character. I judge a libretto by its suit- 
ability for theatrical production. As Aristotle maintained, it is the 
plot which is of first importance. Now the plot of The Rape of 
Lucretia is not Mr. Duncan’s, but he has supplied the necessary 
text, and his text, apart from a few solecisms, is suited to a com- 
poser -and does not interfere with him as a truly poetic text might. 
So this libretto, characterless as it is, is yet a respectable skeleton 
ready to receive th: flesh and blood of the composer’s music. Well, 
it gets flesh and blood, but, alas, quite ordinary flesh and blood. 
Good enough, no doubt, for the average opera-goer, attractive enough 
for an ordinary marriage, but there is nothing to inspire a passion 
here ; and, for myself, unless an opera can inspire in me a passionate 
feeling I do not care for it and am likely to be bored, as on this 
occasion I must confess I was. ce 

I begin to fear that Mr. Britten, who possesses the first attribute 
of genius—sensibility—does not also possess the second attribute, 
creative passion. He is an accomplished, sensitive musician, he has 
the dramatic sense essential to a composer of opera—although his 
orchestral scene-painting of Tarquinius’s ride to Rome is rather 
banal. On the other hand, his Puccinniesque choral and orchestral 
ensemble closing the first act is most skilful and delightful. So is 
his dan awakening of Lucretia’s household at the beginning of 
the second scene of Act II, which had some of the bird-like and 
flowery freshness of Wagner’s Siegfried. But what we never get 
throughout the opera is a sense of tragedy. There is absolutely no 
intensity and not a single character comes to life, as Peter Grimes 
came to life in his obscure but, I think, deliberately obscure way. 
But how grateful English opera-lovers ought to be to a contemporary 
composer who can give us two operas we can at least listen to and 
discuss, and I congratulate Mr. Christie on his successful reopening 
of that Mecca of British music—Glyndebourne. 





W. J. TuRNER. 


ART 


Mr. MERVYN PEAKE typifies the tendency among some of the younger 
artists to cast their net widely in different waters. He started as a 
painter, turned—partly for practical reasons during a period in the 
Forces—to those book illustrations by which he is now most widely 
known, and has recently created a considerable flurry with his 
“gothic extravaganza” (to summarise most of the critics) Titus 
Groan. He is still painting, however, and some of his recent oils 
are to be seen at the Adams Gallery. To a large extent these 
pictures spring from that grotesque world of his imagination which 
he has exploited and made particularly his own in other fields, a 
world of macabre eccentrics and pathetic, elderly children. Aside from 
the literary aspects of his painting (ever beloved in England), the main 
strength of his work lies in its élan—the lively and apparently effort- 
iess brushwork, and the certainty of aim and means—to be seen 
in pictures like Head of a Rogue. His weaknesses are several. He 
does not always bother himself about colour; he has difficulty in 
covering large uneventful aicas effectively, and since his figures are 
frequently unplaced in time and space, their amorphous backgrounds 
contribute little to the whole ; there may be discerned a tendency 
to rely overmuch on the produce of his own imagination without 
new visual truths being imported to restock the larder, so that his 
characters tend towards a common mean where a Cock (No. 20) and 
a Whore (No. 16) look almost like brother and sister. Most of all, 
I feel he can do it all too easily, that his obvious and undoubted 
talents are not being fully extended. Nevertheless, he is still ex- 
perimenting, and there are signs in this exhibition of an extension 
of his interests both in subject-matter (there are two excellent land- 
scapes of Sark) and in handling, which should prove fruitful. If he 
is his own sternest critic during the next few years, I feel sure his 
present promise will be more than fulfilled 

M. H. MIDDLETON. 
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LETTERS TO 
A LIVING IN THE CHURCH 


Sir,—Any corporation, institution or business concern which aims at 
recruiting capable employees must promise them, first, a living wage 
from the start of their careers and, in addition, what are commonly known 
es “prospects.” The recruit begins on a low salary, and, unless in- 
competent or otherwise unsuitable, can reckon on periodical increases in 
pay which will cnable him to marry, to improve his station in life and, 
if no pension is assured, to provide for his old age. The pay varies 
with the volume, the difficulty and the importance of the work performed. 
Considered as an institution, the Church of England is probably the only 
corporation in the world which pays its men, ovtside a limited hierarchy, 
neither according to the volume of the work expected of them, nor accord- 
ing to its nature, nor according to their own capacity, nor according to 
their age and experience. The pensions it promises are so small as to 
be derisory. 

There are parishes of over ten thousand souls whose incumbents draw, 
without hope, much less certainty of increment, less stipend than their 
brothers in rural parishes with a population of two or three hundred, 
including Dissenters. Incumbents of over sixty succeed and are succeeded 
by youths in their twenties, and the stipend is the same for both. In 
what walk of life, or on what principle are two or three hours of work 
in the day, which is the utmost that many incumbents in villages, with 
ell the will in the world, can find to do, considered to justify a whole- 
time salary? On the other hand, the straits to which overwork and lack 
of assistance have reduced many incumbents of the enormous, newly- 
settled industrial suburbs of our great cities are too notorious to require 
illustration. If remuneration is to bear any relation to volume of work, 
very many of our rural clergy are overpaid, very many of those in 
industrial areas “sweated.” Again, to ensure proper promotion of the 
more capable, it is customary and essential that those in whose hands 
preferment lies should be well-informed of the fitness or the reverse of 
those under their authority. Where in the Church of England, the lay- 
man asks, is there any system or machinery of inspection and report 
on the work of the parish clergy? He sees rural priests of outstanding 
spirituality and ability restricted for all their working lives to the cure 
of insignificant villages. Does their bishop know of their existence? 
If so, how? In the course of over ten years spent in two dioceses the 
writer has not seen the face of his bishop in any parish where he has 
worked as churchwarden. 

To the ordinary layman this apparent lack of elementary system is, 
not to mince words, simply crazy. The matter, he considers, is not one 
of religion at all, but of common sense. He is now asked to contribute 
between six and seven hundred thousand pounds towards the training 
of new ordinands recruited from the Services. But what guarantee is 
there. he asks, that these men, once enrolled, will be treated in any way 
differently from their predecesscrs? Still, more pertinent, what will 
be'the quality of the men so recruited? Is it conceivable that first- or 
even second-class hearts and brains will enter Holy Orders with no 
certain prospects of recognition, no hope that good work and advancing 
years will bring with them any such increase in stipend as may enable 
them to marry and rear children, and with nothing but a miserable 
pittance in store for their old age, whule for their widows and orphans 
the outlook is even more grim? Complaint is often heard of the reluctance 
of laymen to give their money Chu.-ch objects. In con- 
nection an experience of the writer has a certain significance. He was 
directed to inaugurate a “penny-a-week fund” in the parish of his 
residence for the provision of extra curates. A well-to-do farmer whom 
he approached with this end in view made the following reply: “ If I 
thought that the money would be wisely spent, instead of pennies I would 
give But I will farthing to be dropped into the 

1e¢ old bottomless pit and mismanagement. Thee go 
bulls! "—I am, Sir, 
A CHURCHWARDEN. 
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enough, in the case of most grammar schools, to give their ablest pypy 
as good a chance of winning their way to the university as they — 
have in certain higher secondary schools not all of which form 
of the State system. The British Association Committee’s Reate 
Post-war University Education quotes figures showing how great “a 
the disproportion between the numbers of open scholarships, including 
exhibitions, which were won in 1933-34 at Oxford and Cambridge collec: 
by boys from different types of secondary school. Nearly half (49.10 “ 
cent.) of these scholarships were won by boys from those public on 
where over 50 per cent. of the pupils were boarders or, where this mas 
not the case, in which tuition fees exceeded ten guineas a term, Th 
disproportion is not surprising, since, at a school like St. Paul’s, the eden, 
tion given to the average day-boy cost the governors as much as {ro 
a year, while in the average grammar school (or secondary school on the 
then Grant List of the Board of Education) the cost was less than £29: 
year! Consequently, St. Paul’s could, and the average grammar sched 
could not, provide teaching of a university standard in Classics, Mathe. 
matics, Natural Science, and History for:two or three years before its boys 
went in for open scholarships at Oxford or Cambridge. a 
There is a simple way out of the difficulty, if the Ministry of Education 
and the local education authorities are not afraid of an outcry from some 
of the grammar schools such as came from many elementary schools, when 
in 1902, they complained of their cream being skimmed by the an 
secondary schools about to be created. The way would be for the larger 
local education authorities, and perhaps groups of the smaller ones, to 
create new Higher Secondary Schools like the Manchester Grammy 
School and to transfer to them, at thirteen, the ablest 3 per cent, of the 
age-group from those grammar schools which are not able to afford six 
form teaching comparable in depth and range to that offered in the bes: 
public schools. Equality of opportunity would then be assured to aj 
the ablest children in every age-group, and, at the same time, there would 
be an end of the one-way traffic of thirteen-year-olds to, but never from, 
the average grammar school.—Yours, &c., MAXWELL GARNETT. 
37 Park Town, Oxford. 


S1r—Mr. H. Davies, in his article in your issue of July 12th, says 
“Selection at eleven for these differing types of Secondary Schools 
presents many difficulties.” The choice of 11 as a dividing line was 
not originally made, I believe, on educational grounds, but arbitrarily 
When senior departments of Public Elementary Schools were created 
after the Hadow Report some years ago, it would have been impossible 
to fill them, if admission had been deferred to a later age, as the age 
for leaving was 14. It is regrettable that the recent Education Ac, 
which contemplates the raising of the leaving age to 16, should not have 
reformed this arbitrary choice. Children of well-to-do parents have, 
as a rule, remained under home influence till about 9, have been sent 
to a preparatory school from about 9 to 13 or 14, and have then, passed 
on to a public or secondary school. A similar division of time in th 
State schools would seem to be sensible. Junior schools, including 
nursery and infant classes, up to about 9, could be followed by middle 
schools, in which the child would stay four years, passing on to the 
senior school at about 13. It would be much more possible at 13 t 
decide for which type of further education the child was fitted, than 
it is at II. 

Premature specialisation is to be avoided, and education should t& 
general at least up to the time of leaving thé middle school, and probably 
for a year or two more, specialisation only being introduced gradually 
Incidentally, why not drop the use of the ambiguous term “ secondary”? 
Education is not a matter of secondary importance. Junior, middle and 
senior schools would be good enough names.—Faithfully yours, 

Araluen, Seaford, Sussex. E. F. Davinson 


A SUPPRESSED NOVEL 


Sir,.—It is to be hoped «hat Lord Macmillan’s account of Brougham’s 
novel, Albert Lunel, will help to dispel the legend, still current in the 
antiquarian book trade, that a bare half-dozen copies of the three-volume 
1844 survived the withdrawal of the work from circulation 
The legend originates, I believe, in the 1865 edition of Lowndes 
Bibliographers’ Manual (where we read: “It is said not above five copies 
are extant’), and still appears in booksellers’ catalogues when a copy 3 
offered for sale. In fact, the novel is not (by three-decker standards) 4 
rare book, and is usually found, boarded and labelled, in fine condition. 
But even the story as Lord Macmillan tells it is not wholly satisfactory. 
Brougham told Forsyth that the bulk of the original edition was sealed 
in a cellar and, later on, “I dare say many years hence someone will 
dig this up and publish it.” Did he mean the balance of edition would 
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be reissued or that the story would be reprinted? Further, on whose 
authority did Henry G. Bohn, when preparing the 1865 edition of 
Lowndes’ (Brougham was still alive) report that “not above five copies 
stant”? 
ha cannot be answered, but what actually occurred may, 
though inexplicable, be of interest. At an unspecified date an issue of 
original sheets with ttle pages unaltered was made in cloth cases and 
with end-pages pr ated with Chapman and Hall advertisements. Then in 
1872, after Brougham’s death, a minor publisher called C. H. Clarke 
<sued some more of the original 1844 sheets, also in cloth, but with re- 
print prelims bearing his imprint and dated. Both these cloth issues are 
very scarce. But either prior to the Chapman and Hall and/or the Clarke 
issue, or subsequently to one or both, a considerable number of 1844 
sheets were put on the market, in boards with the original labels and 
riginal title-pages bearing Knight’s imprint dated 1844, and as anonymous 
as the first edition. These board copies are now not infrequently met 
with. Why Chapman and Hall and/or Clarke published in cloth, if a 
board-reissue had already been made; or why, if the cloth editions had 
appeared and failed, anyone else should have boarded up a bulk of skeets 
undisguisedly nearly thirty years out of date are to me insoluble problems. 
Lord Macmillan’s identifications of real persons taken from the letters to 
Forsyth can be somewhat amplified. I have Brougham’s own copy of 
Albert Lunel. On the dedication page he has written: “ The only persons 
who ever saw this book were Rogers, Lyndhurst, Croker, Lady C. Lind- 
say and Mrs. Dawson Damer.” In the margins of the story itself he 
identifies, in addition to Lyndhurst and Croker, “ Mornton” with Lord 
Wellesley, “Velour” with Sir John Leach, and “ Balaye” (not the 
Baron) with himself. This last, it will be observed, is a French joke. 
May I, in final parenthesis, demur to Lord Macmillan’s sentence about 
Disraeli? Bulwer-Lytton surely deserves a place among novelist- 
politicians whose works are remembered? True, he was Colonial Secretary 
and not Prime Minister ; but as a novelist he was by far the more successful 
of the two.—Yours, &c., MICHAEL SADLEIR. 
Stroud, Glos. 





Sin—May I point cut that Lord Macmillan, in his highly agreeable 
article with the above title, falls into an error in attributing two novels 
to our Mr. Winston Churchill. He wrote Savrola, but not The Celebrity, 
which was the first novel of the American Winston Churchill and pub- 
lished in 1898. 

In this connection I suggest that not many readers will remember 
that Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, when he was finding his literary feet, wrote 
a story called The Firm of Girdlestone, not, I think, included in his 
publications now on sale. It has been said, with what truth I know not, 
that when the Doctor had made his fame, and publishers were hustling 
each other in their efforts to obtain something from his pen, he would 
open a cemetery-drawer of old, “returned with thanks” manuscripts, 
stick a fork into it and fish our a roll at random, which he would send 
away in the certain knowledge that it would find a willing publisher and 
an appreciative public.—Yours faithfully, W. J. McComse. 

16 Westbourne Street, W. 2. 


BROADCASTING IN AUSTRALIA 


Six,—I find myself in considerable disagreement with your contributor 
of the article “ Sponsored Radio.” I must explain that I have recently 
been released from service in the radio branch of the Navy, and have 
recently several months in Australia, where naturally I took con- 
siderable interest in radio matters, and otherwise, and had an 
opportunity of hearing zadio programmes originating in Sydney, Mel- 
bourne and Western Australia. First, it must be realised that, in view 
of the comparative isolation of Australia, there is available for domestic 
the whole of the “ broadcast band” of frequencies, which 
in crowded multi-lingual Europe must be split as equitably as possible 
amongst many claimant nations. Thus the greater apparent choice of 
attributable directly to 
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programmes is in no way ] commercial radio. 
Secondly, system must be judged by its results; a net revenue of 
£700,000 from a licence fee of £1 does not suggest an extraordinarily 
high proportion of listeners amongst a population of some 7,000,000 
more plentifully equipped with spending power than ours. In this 
connection, too, from personal experience in the homes of generous 
Australian friends, I should say that in a country of sun-worshippers and 


of outdoor sports most people own a wireless set for the sake of the 
news-bulletins, the time and for their children, who like the American- 
type serials. 

Mr. Lloyd Thomas “would say without hesitation that the general 
standard of broadcasting in Australia is higher than in the British Isles.” 
Without hesitation and with willingness to give concrete examples, I 
would say that the opposite is more correct. Ten or fifteen-minute pro- 
grammes, with endless repetitions throughout the day, amateurish and 
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badly presented programmes, overmuch reliance on gramophone records 
and an enormous volume of advertising, all tend to lower the standard. 
Does Mr. Lloyd Thomas realis: that every large shop, apart from patent- 
medicine vendors, puts out its daily list of bargains, and that even second- 
hand bicycles are advertised for sale? I yield to no one in my admira- 
tion for the Australian cities, but their radio programmes seem to me 
feeble, poor things, and their wide choice (impossible in any case in this 
country) very little choice at all_—Yours faithfully, H. S. McPHERSON. 
51 Barnfield Crescent, Sale, Manchester. 


CASTING OF STONES 


Sir.—I wonder why Mr. McClenaghan wishes to distort Mr. R. S. Hill’s 
letter into a claim by Jews for “ Christian charity.” Mr. Hill’s suggestion 
was that we, as Christians, should of our own accord treat them in this 
way, and it is to this that your correspondent objects. For his own 
purposes he denies that they were a “ vehicle of divine revelation,” choos- 
ing to ignore the fact it was the Jews who proclaimed God as the divine 
Father and concentrating his argument on the rejection nearly 2,000 years 
ago by certain Jews of Jesus as the Messiah. Mr. McClenaghan reminds 
us that the Jews were then a sinful people, quoting suitable texts in 
support of his claim. But how often have precisely the same charges 
been thundered from pulpits at our own and preceding generations who 
have had the benefit of many centuries of more humanising civilisation. 
And, further, what were our own ancestors doing—if we really know who 
they were at the time of the advent of Jesus. Perhaps, although he 
may not know it, one or other of the many thousands of Mr. 
McClenaghan’s own ancestors may have been among those about whom 
the Gospels speak so disparagingly. 

As one who believes that the hope of the world lies in the application 
of the principles laid down in the Sermon on the Mount to everyday 
life, may I plead for a real effort to pay less attention to the differences 
between individuals and peoples, and to concentrate on our much greater 
resemblances one to another. As a final word, may I suggest to Mr. 
McClenaghan a re-reading of some words of Jesus which relate to the 
casting of stones.—Yours obediently, H. J. Rossin. 

33 Kingsway, Wembley. 


JULY 


100,000 JEWS 


Sir,—Like Mr. Home, I dislike pretence. Let us consider only the 

facts. They are that we have forced more than half a million Jews 

into Palestine already, and now demand that another hundred thousand 

should be received, while we (i.e., Great Britain and the U.S.A.) refuse 

to receive any. Again I ask why? Mr. Home does not attempt to 

explain.—Yours, &c., MAUDE ROYDEN SHAW. 
Barnfield Top, Bayley’s Hill, Sevenoaks, Kent. 


QUIT PALESTINE ? 


S1r,—We are quitting India because neither side wants us. Why not 
quit Palestine where neither side wants us? The League of Nations 
invited us to go there to found a National Home for the Jews. We 
have succeded so well that the Jews have raised a formidable army to 
fight us, as the Arabs fought us before. The League of Nations is 
dead and we are free to do as we like. To save the lives of British 
soldiers we could proclaim that within one month all British officials would 
be withdrawn and all British troops within two months, except from 
Haifa, which we should keep as a small return for our expenditure. We 
should not enter with anyone, and any state of chaos 
would not be as bad Turks in 1918.—Yours 
obediently, 


F. H. Roacn. 
Toft Newton Rectory, Market Rasen, Lincolnshire. 
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THE COMMUNISTS AND THE NAZIS 


Sirn—Will you permit me to state, although somewhat belatedly, that 





Mr. Edward Crankshaw, who so ably reviewed the recently published 
book, The Dark Side of the Moon, mistaken when assuming th 
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view it appears to be of no consequence 

The Nazis believed that one race only should rule the world, while 
all the others should be subjugated and eventually exterminated The 


to 


Communist doctrine proclaims the same principle, with the only difference 
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that the conception of master race is replaced by the conception of the 

proletariat. Neither Nazis nor Communists displayed any scruples in the 

selection of means to achieve their ends. And both promised their 

respective followers that as soon as their aims are fulfilled a paradise would 

descend upon the earth—in the first case for the members of the Nordic 

race, in the second for the proletariat. What, then, is the difference?— 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, M. E. Royex 

12 Hall Road, N.W. 8. 


ANTI-NAZI SLAVE LABOUR 


Sir,—I write once more to point out that nothing has been done to stop 
the wickedness and stupidity of retaining the slave labour of authentic 
anti-Nazis, men who consistently worked agairst Hitler ever since he 
came to power. I can appreciate the cynical argument of our politicians 
that our national plight is such that slave labour should be a paying 
proposition, but why in God’s name do we enslave the anti-Nazis? We 
ill know how long it is since hostilities ended, and the excuse that time 


has been lacking for investigating the hundred thousand undecided cases 
rings false.—Yours faithfully, C. F. Meant 
Pen vy Lan, Metfod, Montgomeryshire 


THE IMPORTATION OF WINE 


Sir This Governmert is, as is indeed obvious from its 

ppearances, a Beer and Whisky Government. Mr. Dalton has informed 

“enjovs a giass of beer.” and Mr. Bevin 
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ABSTINENCE AND INDULGENCE 


1aware that 
takes away 


Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. Hotson, is evidently 
contributes far more to this nation’s food supplies than it 
If vou consider last year’s exports of whisky, fer example, you find 
that for every £1 worth of barley taken for distilling, more than £6 was 
provided for buying alternative food abroad, such as shell and powdered 
eggs, and canned meats. In other words, the stoppage of distilling cost 
the country six times the food-value of the barley saved ; and this is a 
conservative figure. 

As to the £685 millions spent by the public, in the case of whisky 
70 per cent. is tax used for national services to which abstainers contribute 
nothing. Abstainers, then, are not cheated. Consumers of alcohol have 
no desire to hinder abstention, and surely have the right to a corresponding 
indulgence themselves.—Yours faithfully, Puitie Gert 

67, New Cavendish Street, W.1. 


COLOGNE NIGHT LIFE 


Sir,—To avoid possible misunderstanding, I should like to make it clear 
that the article on ‘“ Cologne Night Life,” published in your issue of 
June 28th, refers to conditions during 'ast February, before the normal 
consumer's ration was reduced to 1,050 calories per day. The statement 
in the third paragraph of the article, “ But people don’t look particularl: 
unhappy or even underfed—yet,” is now no longer true—at least as 
They now do look underfed, and are.—Yours 


regards under-feeding 
Micuaet Let 


faithfully, 
Friends House, Euston Road, N.W’. 1. 


A DISSATISFIED CUSTOMER 


Str,—As a motorist of 47 years’ standing, and as one who laid up his car 
when asked to by the Coalition Government, and bought another to 
enjoy the basic ration when received, may I ask you (as you published 
Mr. G. Lynn‘ letter of July sth) to ask him to give me an answer to 
this question. “All motorists (he says) know that there is plenty of 
petrol, and for this reason mak» no bones about obtaining it.” Will he 
kindly inform me how to do this? (I gather it involves some form ot 
immorality.)—Yours faithfully, ALBAN F. L. Bacon. 
Burghclere, Hants. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


THE evening preceding the night of that abnormal storm on July 3d 
which swept the south-east coast like a tornado was extraordinarily calm, 
A newish moon was sinking westward ; but just before darkness fell I 
noticed that a slight haze, sulphurous in tint, was drifting not in the 
—— but below the hill-tops. It smelt, too; an ashy, gunpowdery 
smell : i 
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Nature’s Melodrama 


Just before midnight the lightning began, flashing out in broad sheets 
up and over the sky, in a bed-making movement. The castings gradually 
became continuous, so that one could see to read. Then suddenly the 
wind began, with a slap at the side of the house that shook it, and set 
the orchards moaning and writhing. I saw a bed of delphiniums 20 
down like hay before the scythe. The Russel! lupins followed (a first- 
year show which I had raised from seed last autumn). I watched the 
cornfield leaping about below me like a maddened horse, the lightning 
exaggerating its contortions. Then the rain came, drumming down through 
the flashes. Hollywood could not have produced anything more overdone, 


How Fares the Fruit ? 

I got up next morning thinking to discover disaster. But the com- 
field showed no signs of the struggle. The farmer will not have to cut 
by hand, for the wheat stands firm, in spite of the succession of shower 
that have followed that breaking of the weather. Nor are the cherry 
orchards badly damaged. Much of the fruit is splitting with the wet, 
ind much of it will not keep ; but, on the whole, the crop is coming in 
well, still to the sound of tin trays, old klaxons and shot-guns. There 

one old gypsy picker who has a reiterant cry to scare the birds, which 
It runs, “ Hoiohoi! Yah! Yah!” 
me want 


he lets out every time he hears a shot 
with a lingering fall. It has an Oriental quality, and makes 
to Mecca and spread my praving-mat 


n mv face 


One of Nature's Stylists 

I described recently the actions of a cuckoe striking his gong. Last 
evening I watched a yellowhammer while he repeated his familiar ditty 
bout “a little bit of bread and no cheese He perched on a porcelain 
nsulator on a telephone pole, and ignored me and my Corgi passing 
below, and the Siamese cat who is always the third party in these 
sundown strolls. As he began his song he began also to hunch his litte 
body, drawing his head back and up, so that by the time he got # 
‘bread he was sitting on his tail and his head was lost in his neck 
feathers, except for an open beak gaping at the mid-sky. But with the 
second part of the phrase, “and no cheese,” he stretched himself again 
ind brought out the long-drawn last word with a ceremonious bow, worth 
1 three-cornered hat and a court-sword. I watched this performance 
several times, while the Corgi twitched his ear-tips (being unable 
look so high). Had not the cat opened an almost dripping mouth and 
moaned with hunter’s passion, I might have studied the singer’s style 
indefinitely But the jungle sound woke him from his art to grim 
reality, and off he flew 

This physical stance of birds in song is a matter that few writes 
tackle. I do not remember .that even W. H. Hudson has had much 0 
say about it. His effort was more to convey the effect of the song itself. 


In My Garden 

Two particular pests this year are the flea-beetle and the ant. I have 
no compunction about sprinkling a mixture of D.D.T. and derris dust 
on the former as he consumes my young turnips, radishes and brassici 
But to destroy a nest of anr3 requires some degree of callous- 


seedlings 
I think how John Clare describes 


ness that I find it hard to cultivate 
the ant as 
“  . . this mite, with cheerfulness to hold 
Its toiling labours through the sultry hours’ 


but when it toils in its millions, from nests colonised every few yards 
over the grass banks and herbaceous borders, the traffic becomes destruc 
tive and even sordid. They have even explored from the garden to the 
house, invading the preserves cupboard. The remedy there is to soak 
car-sponge in sugar and water and Icave it as -ambush on the floor 
of the cupboard. When full of the marauders it can be dropped 
into boiling water and then set afresh. A horrid necessity May the 
shade of Lubbock forgive us. RICHARD CHUKCH 





Postage on this issue: Inland, t4d.; Overseas, td. 
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personal affairs 


Financial Ups and Downs are the 
experience of private individuals 
as well as business concerns. 

Consult our local manager—he 
may be able to help. 


NATIONAL 
PROVINCIAL 
BANK 


LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: 15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
and numerous branches throughout England and Wales 
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~OMMMMUU 


I've made oceans of it 
says OLD HETHERS 








and with no fuss or trouble either, the way I do 
it. Don’t get confused with the old-fashioned 
barley water, madam, made from pearl barley. 
Now, with Robinson’s ‘ Patent’ Barley, it’s as easy 
to make as a pot of tea. Just follow the directions 
on the tin, and flavour with orange or lemon juice 
or squash. When will their bottled kind come 
back? Ah! madam, I wish I knew the answer to 
that one ! 


Barley Water from 


ROBINSON'S Patent’ BARLEY 
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~ Dreaming of a little place of your own? Planning just how 
m you'll have the furniture and what colour you’ll choose for the 
as curtains? Well, now is the time to start bringing those 
> “castles in the air”’ down to earth—by putting something 
i by each week in National Savings Certificates. 

a Don’t fritter away your Savings. Wait for the big occasion. 


Every 15/- certificate earns you 5/6d. in ten years time and 
this increase is free of Income Tax. 





s Easy to buy—Easy to hold—Easy to cash. 

E NATIONAL 
Buy and hotd SAVINGS 

¢ CERTIFICATES 

8 

















“Boys and Girls come out to play” .... 


How they run and shout and laugh and kick and 
slide. Bless them, they’re happy !_ But what a world 
of washing, cleaning, cooking, mending, to keep 
5,500 children happy and healthy : mothers know 
what that means, and fathers and mothers can guess 
what it costs. Will you please send us your donation 
today ? 


GIFTS (however small) gratefully received by the Secretary, W. R. 
Vaughan, 0.B.E., Church of England CHILDREN'S SOCIETY, formerly 
WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY, OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON, S.E.I1. 


Bankers: Barclays Bank Ltd. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 
The Tribute to Shaw 


G. B. S. 90. Aspects of Bernard Shaw's Life and Work. 
S. Winsten. (Hutchinson. 21s.) 
Mr. SHAW is ninety ; he was born two years after Wilde, who has 
been dead forty-six years, four years earlier than Tchehov, who has 
been dead forty-two. These, his great coevals, can already be seen 
in perspective, but in Shaw’s case we have still to attain the necessary 
detachment, because, as Professor Bernal says in Mr. Winsten’s col- 
lection of essays in honour of his ninetieth birthday, “ We are all 
Shaw’s pupils ”; and this is true, no matter how violently we may 
have reacted against our master. Then he has ranged in so many 
diverse fields of thought and activity. It is just this many-sidedness 
that G. B. S. 90 celebrates ; the contributors, who include Sir Max 
Beerbohm, Mr. Priestley, Dr. Joad, Dr. Inge, Mr. Bridie, Professor 
Dent, Mr. A. S. Neill and Mr. Gabriel Pascal, discuss Shaw as social 
critic, philosopher, dramatist, scientist, theologian, music critic, 
economist, educationist, phonetician, film script-writer and pioneer in 
local government. All are interesting, and nearly all irrelevant to 
what is of central importance in Shaw—his plays, for in the last 
analysis plays, like poetry, are not written with ideas and we may be 
sure that posterity will be interested in Shaw’s ideas only in so far 
as they elucidate his plays. 

This is not, of course, Shaw’s own view. “That the author of 
Everyman was no mere artist, but an artist-philosopher, and that 
the artist-philosophers are the only sort of artists I take quite 
seriously, will be no news to you.” The artist-philosopher: it is 
the sort of artist Shaw set out to be. It means—well, in practice it 
frequently means not much more than the artist as propagandist ; 
it is perhaps significant that when Shaw writes of Shelley one finds 
that it is the Shelley of “Queen Mab” that he has in mind. 

Elsewhere in the preface to Man and Superman Shaw writes: 
“ Effectiveness of assertion is the alpha and omega of style. He 
who has nothing to assert has no style and can have none.” That 
is excellent as a description of one kind of style, Swift's, for instance, 
or Cobbett’s, or Shaw’s own. But, to glance at other dramatists, just 
what does Congreve assert in his incomparable prose? For that 
matter what does Wilde assert in The Importance of Being Earnest 
or Tchehov in Uncle Vanva or The Cherry Orchard? 

Yet it is precisely this effectiveness of assertion that is Shaw’s 
triumph in the theatre. Of its kind, there has never been better 
prose than Shaw’s. It is unsurpassed as a vehicle for the witty 
expression of ideas, a competent actor can scarcely go wrong with 
it, it holds the audience by its sheer brilliance, and it can rise to 
superb eloquence, as in the Hell scene in Man and Superman, 
Shaw at his noblest. But it cannot express emotion or states of 
being; it is as far removed from poetry as prose may be, which 
means that it can body forth none but flat, two-dimensional charac- 
best of which—Doolittle, Ramsden, Tanner, Bluntschli, 
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the old waiter in You Never Can Tell—achieve life because of the 
almost Dickensian gusto that informs them. When Shaw attempts 
the tender or the poetic, as in the scenes between Candida and 


il 





COLLECTED STORIES 


of 


T. 0. Beacheroft 


‘How good they are! So good, in fact, that Mr. 


Beacheroft should be given no peace or rest 


until there are some new stories to set alongside 
them.” THE OBSERVER 


10s. 6d. 


'OHN LANI rHE BODLEY HEAD 
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Marchbanks or in the death-bed scene in The Doctor’s Dil mma 

is merely embarrassing. a 
Edmund Wilson, in his essay on Shaw in The Triple Th 

finds in the plays “a logic and grace, a formal precision, like we 

of the eighteenth century composers,” and, brilliantly analysing the 
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structure of The Apple Cart in terms of the scoring for a small 
orchestra, is able to speak of Shaw’s plays as the “ music of ideas.” 
But Wilson is able to do so only by ignoring the crudity and taste 
lessness of the interlude. And sudden lapses into crudity and 
tastelessness are always occurring in Shaw; one remembers the 
“miracle” at the end of the first act of St. Joan, the television 
episode in Back to Methuselah. These lapses seem to be endemic, 
a sort of nervous clowning that at times reduces the action to the 
level of Keystone comedies and the wit to the level of music-hal] 
gags, so that, brilliant as it is, his wit has not the purity of Wilde's, 
and, while one is stimulated by the plays in the theatre, one js 
never aesthetically moved by them. 

It is not an accident that these lapses occur most often and fhost 
disconcertingly in his more serious work. The audience must be 
held, and it must be allowed its moments of relief ; and when in 
doubt of his audience Shaw indulges in the anti-climax of farce 
“Shaw is a writer of the same kind as Plato,” says Wilson. It js 
almost true, but first one must envisage the possibility of a slap- 
stick Plato. 

Fortunately, Shaw has two sets of ideas. There are the ideas 
he uses as artist-philosopher, such concepts as the life force, the 
superman, and so on. Then there are the ideas that the satirists 
have traditionally relied on, the appeal to common sense as a check 
to romantic excess. It is the second set that has produced what is 
artistically his finest work, the comparatively unambitious plays like 
The Devil’s Disciple, Arms and the Man, Fohn Bull’s Other Island 
and Pygmalion. Which leads one to the conclusion, as one gratefully 
acknowledges the pleasure one has obtained from the exuberance 
of his wit, the sweep of his prose, and the fertility of his ideas, 
that to be an artist-philosopher is never enough and to be a mere 
artist the most exacting and serious of human tasks. 

WALTER ALLEN, 


Passing Periodicals 


La Nef No. 19. Editions Albin Michel. 90 fr.; Poésie 46. No. 32 
Pierre Seghers. 66 fr.; Revue de la Méditerranée. La Université 
d’Alger. 60 fr.; Synthéses No. 1 and No. 2. Editeurs Socodei 
Bruxelles. 40 fr. Belg. ; Longmans Miscellany No. 3. Lo 
Green. 7s. 6d.; Adam Nos. 154—158. Is. 3d.; Humanitas Ne. 1. 
Manchester University Union. 2s. 6d. 


THERE was a Clerihew which went: 
“Mr. Stephen Gwynn 

Keeps telling people what a mess Ireland is in; 

When you ask him to explain 

He says it all over again.” 
Reading this batch of periodicals induces feelings similar to those 
of Mr. Gwynn’s interlocutor ; except that it is not Ireland, merely, 
but the whole world which is in a mess; and not only Mr. Gwynn 
indulging in ever-recurring expositions but a rapidly increasing host 
of writers from China to Peru. In this facility for expressing the 
human predicament, few nations can outdo the French ; and in the 
papers under review there is a wealth of articles with such titles as 
Conscience individuelle et discipline sociale (M. Dominique Parodi 
in Revue de la Méditerranée), Liberté chrétienne et liberté civique 
seton Péguy (M. André Rousseaux in La Nef), or Le Pouvoir de 
PHomme selon Henri Michaux (M. Pierre Dumayet in Poésie 46); 
while Ou va la Civilisation ? (M. Gustave Thibon in Synthéses No. 1); 
or Civilisation et Vitalité (M. Marcel Decorte in Synthéses No. 2) 
which shows an “ international ” monthly paper published in Belgium 
at the same game. 

La Nef is wholly devoted to the examination of the history and 
spirit of liberty. Synthéses is non-political and its ambition is: 
“ Contribuer a former des hommes vraiment dignes par leur intelli- 
gence, leur culture, leur information, leurs mobiles, leur volonté ¢ 
leur caractére, de l’époque formidable qu’aborde en tatonnamt 
lhumanité.” One is struck with the manner in which Continental 
writers on politics and economics are more and more at pains © 
explain the anti-totalitarian nature of socialist doctrine, so mafy 
of the aims of which have had to be sorted out from the National 
Socialist programme and its implications. In La Nef (among othet 
opinions) M. Alexandre Marc advocates syndicalism and M. Daniel 
Villey “ plus audacieux encore, cherchat 4 réhabiliter le libéralisme 
économique d’un capitalisme presque orthodoxe.” 

La Nef also contains an extract from a book called Kaput, bY 
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A. A. MILNE’S 
New Novel 


CHLOE MARR 


“A stage-comedy of the most delectable ae 
it is high entertainment with an almost constant 


sparkle.” Ralph Straus in The Sunday Times. 


SPRING SOWING 


MICHAEL HOME 


A further volume of recollections of English country 


life fifty years ago by the author of Autumn Fields. 


Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


BIG BEN 


A Light Opera in Two Acts 
A. P. HERBERT 


The book of A. P. H.’s new light opera which C. B. 
Cochran has just produced at the Adelphi Theatre, 
London. 3s. 6d. 


9s. 6d. 
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SIDNEY DARK 


Autor of “If Christ came to London, © << 


THE PASSING OF THE 


PURITAN 


Mr. Dark insists that Puritanism has had an evil 


religious, social and political influence on English life. 
He describes the birth of Puritanism in the sixteenth 
century, pointing out its, to him, puzzling connection 
with Calvinism, and goes on to examine its 
characteristics in the seventeenth century. 

Cr. 8vo. NOW AVAILABLE 86d. net 


STEFAN HEYM 


Awlorof “ Hostages ” 


OF SMILING PEACE 


n this vividly dramatic novel by Stefan Heym, 


international intrigue, treachery and espionage are its 
main features with its setting in French North Africa. 
Cr. 8vo0 NOW AVAILABLE 10 6d. 
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Reprint now ready of this * enthralling story” 
of occupied Germany 


Storm Jameson 


THE OTHER SIDE 


“* Her work has an integrity of feeling, a feminine subtlety 
and penetration of mind, and a technical accomplishment 
that are not often found together.”—The Times Literary 
Supplement. Ts, 6d. 


xk * 


The Second Volume of the Autobiography of 


Osbert Sitwell 
THE SCARLET TREE 


“ The Scarlet Tree is a child’s-eye picture of Edwardian 
England, a portrait of a great family, and an astringent 
commentary on the adage that schooldays are ‘the 
happiest days of our lives.” But it is, above all, the story 
of an artist’s faltering voyage through boyhood, a remem- 
brance of things past that have fashioned the writer and 
critic.’—The Saturday Review of Literature. Illustrated 
by John Piper. Ready July 26. 15s. 
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S| Many a Watchiul Night 
by cad MASON BROWN 
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REPRINTS NOW READY 





‘A manly, honest, forthright and immensely well- 


written book.’ JAMES AGATE (Daily Express) 


65 Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net 


The Arab Awakening 


‘A timely re-issue. The first modern book written by an 


Arab to have reached and impressed the W estern 


World ... There is nothing of its kind to approach it.’ 


—SIR RONALD STORRS (Sunday Times) 12s. 6d. net 


Miss Bunting 


by ANGELA THIRKELL 10s. net 
PUBLISHED TO-DAY 





Pandora 


by CLARE NEWBERRY 


The author-artist of Muttens, Babette, etc., introduces, 
in her latest book for children, a new creation——Pandora, < 
Persian cat 65s. ne? 


HAMISH HAMILTON LTD. 
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Signor Curzio Malaparte, which describes how it felt to be enter- 
tained at a meal by Gauleiter Frank in the old palace at Cracow ; 
though we are not told in what capacity the author enjoyed this 
distinction. Poésie 46 includes Rocher de Brighton (translated by 
Marcelle Sibon) with an introduction to Mr. Graham Greene’s works, 
in which the novelist does not escape the imputation of Existential- 
ism. There is also an article on Dos Passos by M. Claude-Edmonde 
Magny. Existentialism reappears in a number of places, notably in 
a study of the work of M. Albert Camus in Revue de la Méditerranée 
(formerly called Revue d’Alger) by M. Gabriel Teuler. 
Longman’s Miscellany is published in Calcutta, and its stories, 
articles, and pictures are chiefly connected with Indian subjects ; 
and largely the work of native Indians. Among these, What Krishna 
Meant, by Mr. Bishnu Dey, an essay on Mr. T. S. Eliot, deserves 
mention. Adam, like Synthesis, is described as an “ international ” 
review, and all sorts and conditions, colours and tongues have con- 
tribyted to it. The cumulative result is that curious amalgam of pre- 
tentuiousness and self-pity which literary internationalism so rarely 
manages to avoid. There are, however, some bright spots, one of 
which is Mr. J. B. Trend’s translation (in the January-February num- 
ber) of Gabriela Mistral’s poem The Flower of the Air, the author of 
which, a Chilean schoolmistress whe won the Nobel Prize in 1945, is 
now Consul.in Los Angeles. In the March-April number, Professor 
Janko Lavrin (a propos a Slovene writer called Ivan Cankar) centri- 
butes the unexpected opinion that “ A conspicuous feature of contem- 
porary Europe is the self-assertion of small nations, not only in politics 
but also in culture.” The Baltic States, for example, are always in the 
news, politically and culturally! Meanwhile, there is Humanitas. 
We have already expressed our approval of undergraduate papers. 
This one is from Manchester. It contains contributions also by 
senior members of the university and will not disappoint those who 
enjoy periodicals in this genre ANTHONY POWELL. 


Dining Out 


Wives of Westminster. By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. 


12s. 6d. 


Tuis latest volume of Mrs. Belloc Lowndes’s autobiography takes 
us from her marriage in 1896 to the outbreak of war in 1914. The 
title, it may be observed, is misleading ; the only Westminster lady, 
other than the author, who stands out at all clearly is the philan- 
thropic Miss Stanley, neither a wife nor conspicuously merry. 
However, since enough characters appear in these pages to people 
a novel by Dickens, the loss is felt the less. Coventry Patmore 
stands in front of the fireplace in silence with an angry expression 
on his face ; Mrs. Frankau remains on good terms with her servants 
by giving them a holiday every Sunday and lunching alone with 
her husband at the Savoy ; Haldane annoys his sister by upholding 
the Catholic view of divorce; Maurice Hewlett (“ Maurie as his 
friends called him ”) comes out into the garden and exclaims, “I feel 
you and I are going to be friends”; “ My dearest Marie,” writes 
Hugh Walpole from Russia, “all that you tell me is immensely 
interesting”; other letters arrive from Mr. F., who is certainly 
a secret agent ; Mr. and Mrs. Yates Thompson give a breakfast party 


The Merry 


(Macmillan. 





A new country book 


FISHERMAN 
NATURALIST 


{nthony Buxton 


Major Buxton, ** that prince ol naturalists, oe as 
William Beach 


has written an altoge ther de lightful book, largely 


Sir Thomas has described him, 








concerned with fishing but abounding in 

observation on many other facets of nature. 

Illustrated 10s. 6d. 
COLLINS 
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in Portman Square ; the Ranee of Sarawak gives a dinner 
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which the talk is “ rather free, much of it in French” ; Hi . 

lectures on The Ring and the Book, and, although he is 

some of his sentences are “ both beautiful and memorable” - Lord 
’ 


Ronald Leveson-Gower tells anecdotes of Queen Victoria 
Arnold Bennett, Barrie, Mrs. Coombe-Tennant, Edward Grey: 
they all tumble between 5 a.m. when the suthor lifts her cunt 
writing-desk on to her bed and 8 a.m. when she eats her egg and 
piece of bread-and-butter. The reader may be left breathless 
confused, uncertain of time or space ; he is also spellbound before 
Mrs. Belloc Lowndes’s unending vitality. 

And yet, for all the parties, all the famous men, all the gaiety and 
zest, all the frankness that the author considers to be her Peculiarly 
French characteristic, where is the charm of I Too Have Lived in 
Arcadia? No doubt in that first volume, too, the critic might have 
detected split infinitives, eccentric punctuation and no Particular 
reason in the order of the paragraphs. (How odd to compare Mr 
Belloc’s high polish with the ragged ebullience of his sister!) Never. 
theless these are forgotten, and the essential qualities of the book 
remain obstinately remembered. I shall be surprised if I remember 
The Merry Wives of Westminster for a week. Is it simply that 
French life in the *60s and *7os is less familiar and consequently 
more attractive than English life thirty years ago? I suspect thr 
it is rather that in writing of her parents and grandparents and he 
own childhoed Mrs. Belloc Lowndes could draw upon past stocks 
of leisure. How much capital was amassed in those long Freng 
afternoons at La Celle, St. Cloud ; how much (we feel) dissipated 
in the shining exchange of sixpences in the Westminster drawing. 
rooms! Dining out every night with intelligent people, which js 
what Mrs. Belloc Lowndes enjoys, makes for a full and amusing 
life, and the fullness and amusement are admirably conveyed to th 


reader. But it may be doubted whether it makes for the mos 

memorable type of autobiography. LetTICE Fowier 
Dr. Johnson 

The Religion of Dr. Johnson and Other Essays. By W. T. Caims 


D.D. (Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d.) 
Dr. Johnson and Company. By Robert Lynd. 


Dr. Cairns, formerly Minister of Davidson Church, Eyre Place, 
Edinburgh, who died in 1944, evidently loved his eighteenth century 
His essay on Johnson’s religion is a study of Johnson’s persoml 
faith rather than of his position as a “Church of England man’ 
and he is at some pains to support Hannah More’s story of Johnson's 
desire, in his last days, for the ministrations of the evangelical Mr. 
Winstanley. Dr. Cairns does not touch upon Johnson’s attitude 
towards non-Anglican communions. In this matter Johnson was 
at once broad-minded in principle and strict in practice. He was m 
great enemy, he said, either to the Roman Catholic religion or to th 
Presbyterian ; but of the two he preferred the Popish. As for doctrim, 
there was little difference between the various Christian denomim- 
tions ; what Johnson disliked about the Presbyterians was their lak 
of a formal liturgy: “They go to hear a man pray and are to judg 
whether they will join with him.” So, wher! he was in Scotland, 
would attend family prayers, but he would not go to hear Princip 
Robertson preach: “I will hear him, if he will get up into a ut 
and preach ; but I will not give a sanction, by my presence, ti 
Presbyterian assembly.” Nevertheless, Dr. Cairns writes of Johns 
with deep affection, and then passes to a vindication of John Newt, 
the converted slave-trader whose evangelism exerted a power 
influence upon the inhabitants of Olney and especially upon Willan 
Cowper. Dr. Cairns repudiates the verdicts of Bagehot, Frazer ai 
Lord David Cecil, but is not wholly convincing. Probably a gentk 
critic was right when he wrote: “With the best intentions k 
[Newton] did the timid and sensitive Cowper much harm.” 

Another attractive essay in Dr. Cairns’ collection is 
Alexander Carlyle, “ the grandest demi-god I ever saw ” in Sir Waltt 
Scott’s words “ commonly called ‘ Jupiter Carlyle.” Carlyle, whos 
Autobiography, begun at the age of 78, was edited by John Hil 
Burton, was a hard drinker, a fine golfer and minister of Inverts 
for fifty-seven years. He joined the Edinburgh Volunteers in 17, 
and formed a poor opinion of Prince Charlie. In later life be # 
himself to oppose “that vile species of hypocrisy which magnified 
an indecorum into a crime and gave an a'r of false sanctimony ai 
Jesuitism to the greatest part of the clergy.” An “ indecorum” o hs 
own was his attendance at the production of his friend John Homes 
tragedy Douglas. The Church Courts took action, but Home ai¢ 
Carlyle triumphed. In Kay’s Portraits he appears, top-booted a 
spurred, with a riding-coat over his clergyman’s habit and the legen 
“The Preserver of the Church from Fanaticism.” All Dr. Cas 
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traditions and prejudices were against Jupiter Carlyle, but he had 
“a very definite liking for the man” and we like Dr. Cairns for that. 
Mr. Robert Lynd’s Dr. Johnson and Company is one of the best 
and most readable introductions to the Johnson circle, and it is good 
to see it made available in Penguin form. But why are Penguin Books 
Ltd. so hesitant in giving bibliographical information? First pub- 
lished in 1927, Mr. Lynd’s book appeared before the discovery of 
the Boswell hoards at Malahide. Nevertheless, his chapter on Boswell 
contains an extremely shrewd and*Well-balanced estimate, and the 
fact that it was written nearly twenty years ago gives additional point 
to Mr. Lynd’s achievement. S. C, RoBeErts. 


Indian History 


An Advanced History of India. By R. C. Majumdar, M.A., Ph.D., 
H. C. Rayachaudari, M.A., Ph.D., and Kalinkar Datta, M.A., Ph.D. 
(Macmillan. 28s.) 

PEOPLE can no longer complain of a dearth of literature about 

India, and this erudite volume shows how far we have advanced, 

thanks to the devoted work of a generation of scholars, Indian and 

European, since the publication of Vincent Smith’s pioneer work, 

the Oxford History of India, in 1912. To cover the history of the 

Indian continent, with its bewildering multiplicity of cultures, 

religions and languages from 2500 B.C to A.D. 1937 in the course of 

less than a thousand pages is no light task, and the authors are to be 
congratulated upon the admirable manner in which they have picked 
their way through a tangled and intricate maze of events, with their 
innumerable cross-currents. The book is saved from being a mere 
chronicle by the careful and detailed study, at the end of each 
epoch, of social and economic conditions. Emphasis has been laid, 
especially in treating the modern period, on movements and trends 
of policy rather than on personalities. Criticism in the circum- 
stances would be ungracious, but it is impossible to avoid the feeling 
that the space allotted to British rule (nearly 400 pages out of 

967) is somewhat disproportionate. The result is that certain 

aspects of Hindu art and culture are rather summarily treated. The 

Indus Valley civilisation is not by any means confined to Mohenjo- 

dars, and it is by no means obvious that modern Hinduism is greatly 

indebted to it. The importance of the Vakataka dynasty as a bridge 
between northern and southern India is not sufficiently stressed. 

Hindu art comes in for rather summary treatment, and Ajanta is 

dismissed in half-a-dozen lines. (Mogul painting receives three 

pages.) Critics wou!d not all agree that medieval Hindu sculpture 
is sometimes “ positively ugly and horrid.” 

In the British period, credit might be allowed to Warren Hastings 
fo: the impetus which he gave to the study of Sanskrit by Europeans. 
The pronouncement made to the Asiatic Society of Bengal by Sir 
William Jones in 1786 about the Sanskrit language and its signifi- 
cance merits the epithet of epoch-making, fer it marks the begin- 
ning of the science of comparative languages and religion, and the 
influence of Sanskrit literature upon the German Romantic Revival, 
and, through Germany, on the rest of Europe and America, can 
scarcely be overestimated. It is interesting to reflect that, but for 
the discovery of the clue te the ancient Indian scripts by James 
Prinsep, the first two hundred and fifty pages of this book could 
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Forthright extracts from the journal of the man who 
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not have been written. Max Miiller’s editio princeps of the R; 
Veda was an event of international importance. Ry 
The bibliography is a full one but, in the absence of footnotes 
the edition, date and place of publication, and, in the Case of 
translations, the original title of the work and the name of th 
translator should be invariably supplied. Taken as a whole an 
ever, the work is a model of accurate, up-to-date scholarship aad 
should prove indispensable to the serious student of the subject 
A word of praise is due to the admirable illustrations. a 
H. G. Raw insoy, 


. Fiction 
The Heretics. By Humphrey Slater. (Secker and Warburg. 8%, 6d) 
I'hey Grew in Beauty. Caroline Seaford. (Jonathan Cape. 83, 6d.) 
Candles to the Dawn. By Vian C. Smith. (Hodder and Stoughton, 8s. 6d.) 


In The Heretics Mr. Humphrey Slater has written a Curiously 
shaped and somewhat uneven novel which this reader for one 
has found exceptionally interesting. It falls into two separate parts, 
is indeed two stories, which are linked only by a loosely handled 
ironic analogy and by small devices of names and events, invented 
to point that analogy. The first story is set in Avignon in the 
thirteenth century, in the confused, dangerous period between 
the fourth and fifth Crusades, and when Pope Innocent III was 
pressing his merciless and fanatical war against the Albigensians, 
The second story lies in Spain, in the Spanish war of 1936-39, with 
the stress laid on Soviet Russia’s campaign and experiment within 
that war. 

The third volume of Michelet’s Histoire de France opens thus: 
“ La face du monde était sombre ala fin du douziéme siécle. L’ordre 
ancien était en péril, et le nouveau n’avait pas commencé. Ce 
n’était plus la lutte matérielle du pape et de l’empereur.... Ay 
onzieme siécle le mal était a la superficie, en 1200 au coeur. Un 
mal profond, terrible, travaillait le christianisme. . Momen 
solennel, et d’une tristesse infinie. L’espoir du croisade avait manqué 
au monde. L’autorité ne semblait plus inattaquable ; elle avait 
promis, elle avait trompé. . . La volonté humaine enfantait 
chaque jour, et reculait devant ses enfants. . . .” The parallel which 
Mr. Slater seeks to make between the crimes of authoritarianism 
then and our ideological confusions now is indicated, I think, by 
the mood of those sentences from Michelet. 

Yet his method is at odds with itself, for in seeking to present 
the plight of the Albigensians and of France in the throes of their 
terrible war he oversimplifies, reducing the enormous theme to 4 
sort of backcloth, a terrible backcloth indeed, against which three 
children play out their innocent, amoral tragedy which is to end 
horror. “Backcloth” is not quite fair; because of course the 
terrible events of their time and place take hold of the three, 
Elizabeth, Paul and Simon, and sweep them on as criminal, wander- 
ing children into the ultimate outrage of the Children’s Crusade. 
But the simplification of telling so deeply complicated a set of 
events only through their effect on three children smells faintly of 
special pleading, and loses the author that detachment which his 
manner strives for overmuch. Whereas, in his second story, when 
he examines Russia’s attempt to enforce her orthodoxy on Spain, 
his approach is much more cautious and complicated. His Elizabeth, 
Paul and Simon are English adults now, variously in sympathy with 
Russia’s achievement, and talkative, very talkative, though in a 
lecture-room style that made me glad I did not know them. This 
difference gives an impression of greater detachment from ou 
monstrous modern crimes, which is unfair to the balance of the 
book and to the fanatics of the thirteenth century. But indeed a 
we read the Avignon pages our pain in them is not so much fo 
what they tell us of human madness and ignorance but because we 
think all along how much more thoroughly these parts of us func 
tion now. There is. no evil of mediaevalism, which at least had 
always the powerful vein of Benedictine humanism running through 
it, which the leaders of the new order have not totally eclipsed 
We all know that; so one wishes that Mr. Slater had forced his 
parallel more justly, placed his examination of Russian orthodoxy 
in Poland, say, rather than in the Spanish War. That would have 
been a stronger analogy, and fairer to Innocent III. But he placed 
it in Spain, because clearly he knows Spain well, and fought for the 
Spanish Republic. He writes of the country and the people with 
ease and knowledge ; and indeed his re-creation of Avignon A.D. 122 
is easy and knowledgeable too. And if I have seemed laborious m 
my fault-finding, let that be a measure of the attention and interest 
with which I read The Heretics. } 

There is nothing else to offer adults this week. They Grew ™ 
Beauty is, I suppose, a gift to the lazy, old-fashioned novel-readet 
who likes a big-family story, half-humorous, half-pathetic, and with 
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«THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 384 


Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
omg f this veek’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
solution En: elopes must be _received not later than first post that day and 
fey goth. | Ptoord “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and @ 2\d. stamp. 
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ACROSS 7. Flower for the parting guest. (9). 
frican educati mmittee ? (10). 8. Elevating bird. (5). 

. cap ayes (4). sates ) 13. Not how the Ephraimites pronounced 
’ splits th n. (6). it. (10). 

Ps ag Pow ‘ey. , 15. State of Miss Procter’s organist. (3, 
; sssibility of a ch f sh n 4). 

ll. oo ity of a change of shape 1 — tie tie (Anag.). (9). 

12. Not on the active list, evidently. (5). 20. Money talks. (6). 

14. I enter a vat and extend the order, 22. Very vexed. 6). 


(7 24. She’s a gem. (5). 
16. “Hark, hark, the lark at Heaven’s 25. Tree in hand. (4). 


gate sings And gins arise”’ 
SOLUTION TO 





(Shakespeare). (7). 





18 What to do with an avenue. (7). - ~ os 

19. “Is this a dagger which I see before CROSSWORD No. 382 
me?” Only in type. (7). 

21. A superfluous wheel. (5). 

23. Brooms lit from a volcano. (9). 

2%. Tennyson made it leap in glory. (8). 

27. Dress. (6 

28. Simply water 4) 

2. “Arthur Clennam stood in the street 
waiting to ask some passer-by what 
place that was’ (Dickens). (10). 

DOWN 

2. A suegestion of pugilism by corres- 
pondence 9 

3. In which to hear “ midnight shout 
and revelry, Tipsy dance and jollity.” 
5 

4, Bent square Anag.) (10). 

5. Physicist’s Anglo-French declaration 
of parenthood 6) 

6. She would hardly have suffered from 





Stage-fright 
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The winner of Crossword No. 382 is A. G. WHITE, EsqQ., 11 Hamilton 
Close, Epsom. 
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nothing, even the homosexual oddities of one daughter, examined 
at close range. The story is placed in Quebec, and rambles on, fitting 
in too much, from about 1900 to 1940. There is a good deal of neat 
fun, and the married life of one of the Mainlaws, Elinor, is examined 
carefully, and is perfectly credible and naturalistic. 

I confess that I preferred the broad unpretentiousness of They 
Grew in Beauty to the pseudo-literary closeness and caution of 
Candles to the Dawn. This book began as if it might be reasonably 
good, even touching. Four men who have been through the war 
together are demobbed and parting ; they have been through much, 
they belong to different levels of English life, they have learnt 
much about each other’s hopes and loves and troubles in their hard 
campaigning. But when they part we go off to Devon with the 
least engaging of them, a pompous fellow who wants to write, wants 
to paint and—no harm in this—wants to marry his girl. They turn 
out to be two of a kind, he and his girl, Flick. Very wordy, very 
sentimental, very, very sensitive. However, they get married, and 
we follow the workings of Vernon Lawrence’s mind through that 
experience, and through his attempts to write a novel and to paint 
his wife’s portrait. Need I say that they run into trouble with a 
tiresome charmer called Stephen Hallows? And must I add that 
the ending is happy? “ Together they faced the sea, and waves 
crept in to salaam at their feet.” Very nice for Lawrence, but I 
preferred his chums, Cocky and Pedlar and Turner. 

KaTeE O'BRIEN. 


Shorter Notices 


Herbert Farjeon’s Cricket Bag. (MacDonald. 8s. 6d.) 


THERE is a Slick facility about this book which is rather disconcerting. 
The late Herbert Farjeon was, of course, one of our most successful 
writers of revue-sketches, some of which are included in this cricket 
miscellany. But the brain that contrives a nicely-turned point and 
the hand that interprets it with wit and brevity are not ideally suited 
to interpreting the spirit of cricket. Mr. Farjeon, in this collection 
of anecdotes, poems, essays and sketches, is often amusing, always 
bright and sometimes breezy. But in adopting for the cricket-field 
a technique perfected for the theatre he is straining after a telling 
closure to the detriment of the play. Some of his sketches which 
one remembers sparkled on the stage like good champagne, taste, 
when read in black and white, more like flat ginger-ale. 


No. 1. Edited by Desmond Shaw-Taylor. 
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THIS is a select gathering ot solicited articles, 
and erminently civilised. Here are articles under the best names on 
Art, Architecture, Music, The Film (nothing on the Theatre), all 
‘lustrated with beautiful and well-produced pictures. It is in 
admirable taste—except for the production which exhibits the freak 
typography usual in recent magazines of this nature—there is nothing 
vulgar here, nothing stimulating. nothing provocative ;*nothing is 
here for tears, or laughter (unless Mr. Duncan Grant*s Europa and 
the Bull is delicate satire on the popular pin-up girl), or feeling of 
any kind. Oh for the passion of Shelley, the seriousness of Ruskin, 
the wit of Wilde. The price is prohibitive: if you can’t buy bread, 


cultured, competent 


this is still no substitute. It is not even food for thought. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 

THOSE of us who expected a vigorous response in the stock markets 
to the American Joan ratification have been proved in the even 
a little too optimistic. While there have been some routine adjust. 
ments such as a moderate rise in gilt-edged and a firmer undertone 
in tobacco, cinema, newsprint and oil shares, the volume of buy; 
has been surprisingly small, and already part of the immediate 
improvement has been lost through profit-taking sales. It is tempt; 
to explain away this disappointing performance by reference tg 
holiday influences and to the fact that having been widely expected 
the loan news had already been partially discounted in the level of 
market prices. Both those factors have played their part, but 
are not a complete answer to the pessimists who are still arguing 
that the market peak has now been reached. 

EXCHANGES AND INFLATION 

The pessimistic school is now pressing into service the instability 
of the international currency situation which, it is claimed, js yet 
another reminder that isyestment values are somewhat precariously 
based. The thesis, put briefly, is that recent developments exempli- 
fied by the ro per cent. revaluation of the Canadian dollar and the 
I4 per cent. upward revision of the Swedish krona provide clear 
evidence that whatever fresh inflation may be permitted in the 
United States other countries are determined to take active steps 
to insulate their own economies against it. It is even suggested 
that several other countries, including not only Switzerland and 
Norway but the United Kingdom itself, may follow the Canadian 
and Swedish examples by revaluing their currencies in the near 
future. 

Prediction in the field of international exchange rates is notoriously 
dangerous, but it would be surprising if any decision were to kk 
taken yet awhile to give sterling a higher exchange value in terms 
of U.S. dollars. While such a step would have the desirable effec 
of cheapening the sterling cost of our purchases from the United 
States, its deflationary influence on internal trade might be so serious 
as to check the whole process of economic recovery. The odds 
seem to be strongly against any early revaluation of the pound. 
At the same time, it must be admitted that the international 
currency situation is now in a state of flux and that one must bk 
prepared for surprises. So far as stock markets are concerned, the 
indications seem to be that prices in the speculative groups may ease 
eff a little during the holiday period, but that recovery will set in 
during the autumn months. That there is still an abundance 
of money seeking investment is apparent from the prompt over- 
subscription of every new capital issue on anything like reasonable 
terms. 

TREDEGAR COAL 

During the current dull spell in markets the attractions are 
emphasised of nationalisation shares whose general merits as invest- 
ments I have pointed out in these notes during the past few weeks. 
In the colliery group a share standing well under par which should 
be worth holding for its compensation possibilities is the £1 “B” 
Ordinary of Tredegar Iron and Coal now quoted around 14s. od 
Before the war this company was paying 4 per cent., free of tx, 
on its Ordinary capital, and during the past three years it has raised 
its dividend by stages from 5 per cent., less tax, to 9 per cent, less 
tax, On the latest dividend rate the yield is therefore the unusually 
high one of 12 per cent. At one time’ last year the shares wer 
standing at 18s. 6d., so that the present quotation is well below the 
recent peak. In the consolidated balance-sheet dated March 318 
fixed assets are valued at £2,394,036, while reserves and surplus 
amount ‘to over £380,000. If one deducts debentures and loans 
amounting to £516,477 there still seems to be full cover for the 
whole of the capital, which amounts to £1,731,103, if one can assume 
that the assets are conservatively valued. It certainly appears thi 
on the basis of past earnings they should not be standing at 
a heavy discount below par. 





THE PEOPLE OF EUROPE want to know more about 
world affairs and in particular what Britain thinks about them. 
If you feel THe SPECTATOR correctly interprets the British view, 
why not take out a subscription for any of your friends in 
Europe who are unable to subscribe for themselves owing t 
currency restrictions ? 

Subscription rates 30s. for 52 weeks, 15s. for 26 weeks, oF 
by air mail £2 7s. 6d. for 52 weeks, £1 3s. 9d. for 26 weeks. 

‘We will forward the paper weekly for the period ordered. 
Send your instructions and remittance to THE SPpEcTATOR, LTD., 
99, Gower Street, W.C.1. 
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AN extraordinary 


m extraordinary resolution increasing 


> to Company, Limited. 
cted Sir rge H. Nelson, M.I.Mech.E., M.LE.E. 
1 of managing director), in the course of his speech, said: At the last annual 


general 
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facturing capacity at our various works ; 


THE 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC CO.-.PANY 
MARCONI DEAL APPROVED 


general meeting of the English Electric Company, 
Limited, was held on July 16th in London for the purpose of passing 
i the authorised capital of the 

to £6,500,000 and an ordinary resolution approving the purchase 

of the whole of the issued capital of Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph 


meeting I referred both to the company’s general order book 
and to the programme of development upon which your company had 
Considerable progress has been made in extending manu- 
our order book continues to 
iystify these increased manufacturing facilities. 
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rocks and get SOME crabs for Mum... 


The Old Kent Road district is full of children who can only 
dream of a holiday. Won't you help the South-East London 
Mission to send them, and their harassed mothers, to the 
Your gift will be thankfully received by the 
Rev. A. Humphrey Richardson, St. George’s Hall, Old Kent 
Road, London, S.E.1. 


“If only I was by the sea... wouldnt 
it be grand! Id go fishing among the 


> 

















lity There were two main reasons which prompted your board to enter 
: s agreement, viz., the first was the necessity for the English 
| yet imto ° 
Electric Company to keep abreast of modern technical research. The 
? second reason was that by extending the activities of the English Electric 
npli- group of companies into the communication field, the whole basis of the 
| the organisation would become better balanced and thereby strengthened in 
clear competitive overseas markets. ee dade 
the In arriving at the price for the purchase of the Marconi Company of = 
steps {3,750,000, subject to certain adjustments, your board have taken into 
sted consideration both the factors which I have mentioned, and it is their 
and considered opinion that at the price the purchase is a good investment 
. as such. ; , 
dian The total of money required to be raised as new capital is in round 
near figures £5,000,000. Your board decided that it would be of advantage 
to your company to raise £1,500,000 of this £5,000,000 ir the form of . « F 
usly 3} per cent. cumulative preference shares. Next week Lazard Brothers ; F ; 
0 be will offer these shares for sale to the public; it will be clear from the : 7 ft ; 3 
erm published particulars that the new preference dividend is amply covered A "4 ae. oe a 4 
fect and that these shares will rank as first-class fixed interest-bearing securi- 
ited ties, As to the balance of approximately £3,500,000, it has been decided 
nit to raise this sum by an offer of ordinary shares to the existing stock- 
rious holders in the proportion of one new share for each £2 ordinary stock 
odds held, and the issue price of 57s. 6d. is the lowest price at which we have f db C. a cents 
und, teen able to obtain the consent of the Capital Issues Committee. a , 
ional The necessary resolutions were passed. 
st be ‘ , 
the PERSONAL | O You Know Anyone in Holland ? We find pen- — First Lord of the Admiralty, the Rt. Hon. A. V. 
’ Small advertisements must be prepaid. 3/- per line. Line friends. If over 15 send details of your name, Alexander, hopes you will hsten to his broadcast 
case aeragmg 44 letter Min. 2 lines. Box No. 1/- extra. address, age, occupation and interests to CORRESPONDENTIE- for King George’s Fund for Sailors, Trinity House, E.C.3, 
et in \ GREAT SAVING. — Overcoats suits, turned BUREAU * 0.K.,” Postbus 57, Sneek, Holland. in “* The Week’s Good Cause,”’ 8.25-p.m., Sunday, July 21st, 
A. EQUAL TO NEW from 75/-. List FREE.— Ik INANCE.—ReGionaL Trust Lrp., 8, Clifford Street, in the Home Service Programme 
lance Waxer’s ScrENTIFIC TURNING AND TAILORING WORKS bens New Bond Street, London W.1 Telephone ryvHE HALL of the Institute of Journalists is available 
over- Lm,, Dept. 26. 46, Ilford Lane, Ilford, London. REGent 5983. for meetings. Seats up to 100. Moderate rentals 
ble HOLIDAY ABROAD ? Join a small party, young ae PENS repaired in 48 hours. Send by | Apply GeNERAL SECRETARY, 2-4, Tudor Street, E.C.4 
na A. professional and university people going Switzerland registered post—return will be made C.O.D. regis- | ryyiE SILENT WORLD.—New national magazine for 
July “4 Aug. 10th, Sept. Ist and 14th. Full particulars 4 ey guaranteed.—Hove Pen & Girt SHOP, | the deaf. General and specialised interest. Illus- 
from Box 631 » Pe STE CN. SBOE. — . trated. 6d. monthly (8s. yearly post free) from all news- 
RTIST. R.A. ex ‘ : ; ; *RANTCHESTER VICARAGE, Cambridge. Guests : abhi Bh, < Sh erase . ° . 
sae BA ioects “Rito rain, nari i Gs mm | Gi tccived ior periods ot one or wo weeks n> i peal 
E3 . ‘ . | AMMOCKS. Strong new string hammocks, complete p VYPIN $F, , h oan Ex-S saa 
Est EDDING REMAKING. Heal’s can undertake to _ ready for use, ideal for your garden. Only 15/- each york MSS. tech ‘ical ‘poetry: 2/- thous nd Srenbaren 
reeks. semeke mattresses and cicen cases, but rearet they | catmeee. free.—H. Conway (Dept. T.S.), 174, Stoke Work, ISS, teconical, poetry: 4/= thousanc, }{= ach copy 
}OoKS, ied: pew cove at ooanean etl “ 198 _ owes, Newington Church Street, London, N.16. Immediately available-—Co..ins, 157, Harold Road, E.13. 
rould tam Court Road, W.1 i ee | IGHEST PRICES PAID for Coins and Medals, tN of_any description. Translations. Phone: 
especially collections, gold and rare silver pieces Davies, FUL. 7685, after 7 p.m. : 


“BR” RE SATISFIED—buy 
od Bermaline Bread 
‘ Ask Your_ BAKER. 










tax, Go SUFFERER.—No. 36046. 56 years, wife, 

-aised young son and small adopted daughter. Income very 

: meagre, and patient in great need of help with cost of extra 

, less nourishment and care. Funds urgently needed. Jewellery 

sually gratefully r d.—NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CANCER 
Rauer, 2, Ch Court, Cheam, Surrey 

were C Finest quality Gloving Chamois to 

y the make two pairs, with free pattern and simple in- 

smuctions. 136. Also Rasils for shopping bags and all 

31st xcessories.—Byrietp & Co., (S.), 122, Brighton Road, 


Purley 
((STOMERS OF HEAL’S in the London area who 


loans \_ wish to dispose of furniture or bedding are requested 
r the eg ¥ Hea, & Son, Ltp., 196, Tottenham Court 
sume I AFNESS that does not respond to treatment is best 
; that helped by a “ Belclere *”’ Radionic Hearing Aid .. . 


te small high efficiency instrument giving balanced hearing. 












such Consultations without obligation. JOHN BEL. & CROYDEN, 
0, Wigmore Street, London, and 117, High Street, Oxford. 
lw isULs Vintage Cider and Perry supphea 
— ® » 15 and % gallon casks (returnable), Orders 
“cepted now for future supply. Stamped and addressed 
t favelope ior price lis The Corswoip Crver Co.. Il 
. Garence Street, Gloucester 

lp [RESSMAKING SERVICE.—Leodian Ltd. arc now 
making ustomers’ own materials for a limited 
] petiod. Charges (including trimmings) from 50/-. Write 
a style book a particulars.—Leropian Lrp. (SP.32), 

tion House, Bridge Street, Leeds 2 
: peri ATING, two-colour work and typewriting 
Commercial, literary, scholastic All work treated 
, “confidential — BUCKLAND, 67, Merton Mansions, S.W.20 
L. AST AND WEST Fraternity Members of H.M 
" s ex-India, wishing to maintain friendly contact 
ire invited to Club Nights at 8 p.m., 

24, South Audley Street, Mayfair Tel. 








rhe Rev. C. PARSON 





XUM 





Standard Catalogue of English Coins, 5-. “Coin and 
Medal Bulletin,” including Sale List, 1/- per annum. 
B. A. Seasy, Ltp., 65, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 


| OLIDAYS ? Join small informal party, young 
a professional and service people. Cornwall July 
27th—Sept. 21st. i. Wales Sept. 7th—2lIst. Also 


Eire and Switzerland.—Box 630 
ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. Is. 3d. carbon 
4 copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Muiss N. McFAarLane (C.), 
The Study, 96, Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex 
\ AN, interested in music, literature, history, would corre- 
spond with another, graduate preferred.—Box 590 


NM ODERN BOOKS WANTED.—J. Ciarke Hat, 
i Wine Office Court, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 
London Address. Letters 


\ ONOMARK.—Permanen 
} redirected, 5s. p.a.—Write BM’) MONO, 23, W.C.1 
- \ Y HAT. I must remember to send it to GUY'S” 
A Felt Hats in_large quantities are still one of our 
—_— Secretary GUY'S HOSPITAL, London, 
S.E.1. 
\ Y TALKS WITH THE DEAD by Hannen Swaffer 
48pp. Psychic Booklet. By post ls. 4d. Spiritualist 
Press (S) Ltd., 5, Bloomsbury Court, W.C.1 
Pyro M. L. OLIPHANT, F.R.S., back from 
U.N.O. Atomic Commission, with Clement Davies, 
K.C., M.P., and Raymond Blackburn, M.P., will speak 
on “ After Bikini—Where ? Atomic Energy for World 
Reconstruction.”” Friends House, Euston Road, at 7.30 
p.m., Monday, July 22nd. Admission Free. Reserved 
seats, 2/6 and 1/-, from New COMMONWEALTH, 25, Victoria 
Street (South Block), S$.W.1 


PYVLLo wt Honour and Certificates of Honour, various 
\ sizes, kept in stock, blank.—Macture MACDONALD 
& Co,, 10) ““nrr« Street Glasgow 
GEA, SUN sand Poet’s village Lovely bathing 
, Orchard Garden Small, quiet Guest House 
Aue./Sept., Wyke Cottage, Felpham, Bognor Sussex 


~ rAIRS BLAZING but ESCAPE certain for you and 
, family (irrespective height of bedroom) if Automatic 
DAVY installed. Average cost £9. Details 1d. stamp.— 
Joun Kerr & Co. (M chr.), Lrp., Northwich 20, Cheshire 








\ TATCHES WANTED.—New, Old, Disused, Out of 
Order. Top prices paid. Send Registered. Cash 
or offer by return.—KAY’S (SN), 19, Hopwood Avenue, 
Manchester, 4. 
y OUR PRIVATE SECRETARY. Accurate typing, 
copying, etc. by return. Lowest possible charges. 
CLarRIpGe’s, 8, Brunswick Place, Hove. 





APPOINTMENTS 
YOUNG MAN (25), ex. R.A.F., unmarried, secks 
L situation where lack of business experience can be 


overcome by hard work. Fluent French. At present on 
Government business training course.—Box 607 
‘HRISTIAN GENTLEMAN (40), smart, London, 
( holding good but restricted ecclesiastical appointment, 
seeks wider opportunity. Crown servant War period with 
exemplary characfer. Star salesman with proved record 
and college diploma. Wide experience enquiry and welfare 
work. Trustworthy, punctual and reliable. Seeks in- 
teresting enquiry work or representation. Travel willingly. 
Highly recommended.—Box 593. 
YREWKERNE, Somerset. Three graduate masters 
( or mistresses required for a new Prep. School in 
September.——Apply Mayor R. A. Russett, T.D., West 
Buckland, Wellington, Som 
| OSTESS ORGANISER, full time, required for 
British Council Centre at Bristol. Salary according 
to age, qualifications and experience. Apply in writing, 
Stating previous experience, to the British COUNCIL, 
70, The Close, Salisbury 
NSURANCE ORGANISATION has vacancies for 
Shorthand-Typist and Copy-Typist. Good prospects 
and comfortable working conditions. Lunch on premises, 
Box 597 
RGANISING SEC., G.F.S., Coventry Diocese, Oct. 
( ) Youth training in Fellowship and Service based on 
sound Christian principles, great work and wide scope. 
D1ocesAN PRESIDENT, 3, Church St., Leamingston Spa, 
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SAFEGUARD TK<IR 
FUTURE 


The men who brought us” Final 
Victory may count on the help of 
the British Legion in times of 
adversity, after service. A tegacy 
to HAIG’S FUND, Cardigan House, 
Richmond, Surrey, will benefit ALL 








ranks of ALL Services; their 
families too. 
(Registered under the War Charities Act. 1940) 























TATIONAL LIBRARY OF SCOTLAND.—Appili- 
cations are invited for the posts of Assistant and 
of Cataloguer in this Library. Age must be at least 22 
(for Assistant) or 20 (for Cataloguer) and under 26 on the 
lst June, 1946, but allowance will be made for war service. 
The Assistant should possess a University Honours ree 
or equivalent qualification. The rates of pay (including 
consolidated addition) of this post are :—-Male, £353 
rising by annual increments to £665; Female, £338 
risi by annual increments’ to £532. The Cataloguer 
should possess a University Degree (preferably Honours) 
or equivalent qualification. The rates of pay (including 
consolidated addition) of this past are :—Male, £228 
rising by annual increments to £520; Female, £213 
rising by annual increments to £422. The successful 
candidate will enter at the minimum rate unless he or she 
is above the age of 23. Candidates above that age will be 
allowed one increment in excess of the minimum for each 
year of age, up to a maximum of five increments. Appli- 
cations, with copies of two recent testimonials, should be 
Pe with the Librarian not later than 3lst July, 1946 
‘urther particulars and forms of application can be obtained 
from the EsTABLISHMENT Officer, National Library of 
Scotland, or from the Curer Orrticer, Civil Service Com- 
mission, at the following addresses :—(India), 10, Underhill 
Lane, Delhi; (Egypt), 9, Sharia E!] Birgas, Cairo ; (Italy), 
c/o Headquarters, No. 3 District, C.M.F (Germany), 
c/o 2nd Echelon, G.H.Q., B.A.O.R 
PORTSMOUTH EDUCATION COMMITTEE.— 
PORTSMOUTH TRAINING COLLEGE Principal: Miss 
D. Dymonp, M.A. WANTED in September, if possible, 
a Lecturer in Sociology and Social History. Good qualifi 
cations essential. For further particulars and application 
forms apply to The Registrar The Municipal College 
Portsmouth.—E. G Barnard M.A. Chief Education 
Officer 
*(ECRETARY intere three days 
s 


requires ting posi 


weekly Box 591 
*+ECRETARY - SHORTHAND - TYPIST required by 
Ss firm publishing limited editions of fine books. Blooms 
bury District, Salary £5 p.w Write Box 616 
'NIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN.—DEPARTMENTS OF 
Locic AND Mora. PHILOSOPHY Applications ar 


invited for an Assistant in each of the Depurtments of Logic 
and Moral Philosophy. Salary £400 or £450, according to 
qualifications and experience.—H. J. Butcnart, Secretary 
The University Aberdeen 
TNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN LECTURESHIP IN 
GERMAN Applications are invited for a Lectureship 
in the department of German. Salary £600-£750, placing 
according to qualifications and experience Previous 
teaching experience in a British University essential 
Special qualifications in Philology and Medieval Literature 
will be an advantage Applications should reach the 
Secretary to the University (from whom Forms of Appli 
cation and Conditions of Appointment m Se obtained 
not later than 15th August. 1946.—H BUTCHART 
Secretary, The University, Aberdeen 


]: / 
A) ae 
fee /\ 4 
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| pg gy OF ABERDEEN.—Lecturrsu: bis 

Latin. Applications are invited for a Lectu ip 
in the Department of Latin. Salary £500-£600, p’: “¢ 
according to qualifications and experience. Applicat’ ons 
should reach the Secretary to the University (from wi om 
Forms of Application and Conditions of Appointment moy 
be obtained) not later than 31st July, 1946.—H. J Burct st, 
Secretary, The University, Aberdeen 


TNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN.  LecrurEsHIP IN 
RoMAN Law.—The University Court will shortly 
proceed to the appointment of a Lecturer in Roman i aw. 
~— should have an Honours Degree in Classics, 
or History or Law. The Lecturer will conduct courses in 
the Faculty of Law and also for Honours students in 
Classics, and will lecture in the Faculty of Arts on Roman 
Law as one of the formative cultural influences in European 
civilization. Salary according to qualifications and experi- 
ence: from £750-£900. Persons desirous of being con- 
sidered for the office are requested to lodge their names 
with the Secretary to the University by Ist August, 1946. 
The Conditions of Appointment and Form of Application 
may be obtained from the undersigned. H J. BuTcHarr, 
Secretary, The University, Aberdeen 


"OUNG R.N.V.R. OFFICER, due release Sept., 
desires permanent progressive post, London. Good 


address. Matric. Two years comprehensive office training. 
Two years broad and educ. travel Africa and East. A.1 
health, proved capabilities, organising, admin., ambitious, 
keen, very conscientious and willing, hardworking, obser- 
vant, adaptable. Excellent refs. Considered V.G. per- 
sonality and appearance. Willing spare-time study for post 
offering advancement and scope. Ideas, offers welcomed. 
Interview Aug Initial min. salary £250.—THOMAS, 
BM/VFRV, W.C.1 


EDUCATIONAL 
DULT EDUCATIONALIST.—“Your concise postal- 


i course on ‘SPEAKING IN PUBLIC’ has shown 
me how to be interesting and enjoy speaking.”’ Details 
from Hritary Pace, 66, Barkston Gardens, $S.W.5. FRO 
4778 


«(OACHING required during summer months for two 
( boys aged 10 and 13 respectively, whose English is 
deficient owing to long residence abroad. Residence with 
other boys in tutor’s home preferred. References given 
and required —Box 601 

VIES §S 


| ) A COMMON 
ENTRANCI 


rH, 


Individual tuition for 


SCHOLARSHIPS, DARTMOt 


etc., 50, Palace Garden errace, W.8. BAY 2895, and for 
CIVIL SERVICE RECONSTRUCTION COMPETI 
PIONS, Forces Preliminary, and other examinations, 11 
Vicarage Gardens, W.8, BAY 5701, also “ BACKGROUND 
rO THE FUTURE,” a course for those about to start on 
their careers Advice without fee or obligatior 
DAVIES’S—l11, Vicar Gardens, W.8, BAY 5701 

ISCOVER YOUR NEIGHBOUR Aug. 28th— 
| Sept. 18th A three week’s residential course de 
signed to relate the practice of any profession to its social 
setting For further particulars apply the Vice-Heap, 
The Oxford House, Bethnal Green, 2 

‘+IRLS’ SCHOOL YEAR BOOK (officia! Book of 
(; Association of Headmistresses).—Parents secking 
information about Public Schools and Careers should 
consult the above Just published 10/6, by post 11/1 
RooxseLLers or Drane’s, 31. Museum Street, London 
W.C.1 

4 LOUCESTERSHIRI RENDCOMB COLLEGE 

¥ CIRENCESTER A Biologist is required for 
September, 1946, or failing that, January, 1947, to teacl 


the subject throughout this Recognised Independent Boys 
Boarding School (School Foundation, administered »») a 
Board of Governors Previous Vith Form or comparable 
experience essential There is a ten-year tradition of 
Oxford and Cambridge scholarships and first-rate Natural 
History Wide scope for out of school activities. New 
Burnham scale plus Government pension scheme. Resident 
bachelor or large flat available at low rate for married man 
Applications to the HEADMASTER, who will also consider 
candidates requiring a temporary post for one or two terms. 
OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &. Vosta. Tuition 
| tor Lond. Matric., Spec. Ent., B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. Econ 
B.Com., LL.B. B.D., and Diploma Moderate Fees, 
instalments.—Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D 


Dept. B93. WOLSEY HALT. OXFORD Est. 1894 
- A CASITA” Postal Spanish Course. Unique, per- 
4 sonal, thorough. Fee £66s. For parts. Box 638. 
Master to teach 


\ ARLING SCHOOL, Stroud, Glos 
General Science required. Applications to 

HEADMASTER 

\ AYFAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE for Gentie- 

i women, 57, Duke Street. Grosvenor Square W.1 

MAY tair 6626-7 

( pracentne. Speeches for all occasions 
privately taught ‘Phone Abbey 

HAMILTON, F.R.S.A. 

os QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE (through 
bombing), now at 20-22. Queensbury Place. S W.7 


the 


Public speaking 
3605. KIRKHAM 


Telephone: Kensington 8583 
Ww" TE FOR PROFIT.—Send tor free booklet.— 
Recent Institute (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, W.8 


EXHIBITIONS 

COLLECTION of EARLY ENGLISH and MODERN 

WATERCOLOURS to be seen at HEAL’s, ‘6, 
Tottenham Court Road, W.1 

Ng tie OF FLOWER PAINTINGS by well 
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2__INHALANT 


top 


EFEVRE GALLERY, 131/134 Ne 
4 DELACROIX TO DUFY. 


French Painti 














\ 


enh 


rl gop tht co 


w Bond Street, W. 
tings of 19th 


and 20th centuries, in aid of Contemporary Art 


Daily 10—5.30. Sats. 10—1. 


Last week. 
JAINTINGS and ILLUSTRATIONS for 


children’s 


ooks by MarjorrE WRATTEN and an exhibition of 


HANDMADE and HANDPAINTED Toys at 
ham Court Road, W.1. 


HEAL’s, 196, Tote 


ae Tate Gallery.—American Painting from the [8th 


century to the present day. 
days 10-6, Sundays 2-6. 


Admission Free. Week. 
Open until August 5th. 7 


HOTELS, &c. 


COUNTRY Lover? 


Then you will enjoy BURTON 
Devon, 


HALL HOTEL, NORTH TAWTON, Mid 


for its restfulness and its 
R.M. (rtd.). Tel. North Tawton 213 
( ORNWALL.—Holiday at the WHI 

LAUNCESTON Excellent c 
Trout and Salmon fishing. Golf, ridi 


0 : central position for touring, 
Further details, with pleasure, from Mayor H. L. F 


FROSSARD, 


TE HART HOTEL 


entre for Touring 
ng 


| er FBOURNE, [He CavenvisH.—Occupying de 
4 finest position on the front, has re-opened in tim 
for the Summer Season Luxurious private suites 
comfortable bedrooms Exceptional service, excelley 
cuisine, music and dancing Terms on application » 
PHILir CHURCHMAN Manager Felemhone — Easthoum 
2740 
pe my ey PRINCES HOTEI In the lee of 
the Leas. In the path of the Sun. Re-opened aj 
re-decorated after de-requisitioning A first-class hot 
for your holiday and for long d residence. Lit 
Private suites and bathrooms Fully I nsed. Shop, 
theatres and recreation rel 350 
EW FOREST Holiday, exquisite scenery, delight 
} walks (hills, woods, moorland Excellent food; 
H. & C. basins, electric light, maiz i central heating, 
bathing river Avon 2 mins. away Riding and fishing aa 
be arranged.—ARDEN LopGe, God Wood, Fogding- 


bridge, Hants 
pPLYMPTON, Nr. PLYMOL 
HOTEI rhis typical 
fifty acres of grounds, now open, exc 
moor, the sea, fishing, riding, golf. Ana 
informality Fully lic 7-8 guinea 
Direction of T. Barrow DowLInG 


Englist 


EL. FORDLEIGR 
Country Home, 
lent centre for Dan 
cmosphere of pleasing 
s. Under Person 









pAJAH RESTAURANT, [Irving Street, Leicester 
\% Square (ABBey 4188). Best Indian curry in tom 
Fully licensed Private rooms for parties and soci 
Open every day till 11 p.m 
~ W. IRELAND. Two Guests. Private house. Fishing 
' boating, bathing +} gns. each —Box 595 
rg°O Walkers, Cyclists. Double room in cottage offered 
with full board. Centre for Bucks., Berks., Thame 
Valley.—Box 592 


Clip me out! 


a a ae ee ee 


_ How to Learn 


| SHORTHAND 


in One Week 


Make sure of a good post-wa 
Dutton One-Week Shorthand 
successful students. 

to-day (no obligation). 


Dept XX, 92/3 Gt. Russell 
for 


NAME. 


lesson 1 


(Block letters) 





Send coupon and 3d. 


OUTTON SHORTHAND SCHOOL, 


ADDRESS_ ——— 


LD 


r job Learn 
Over 60,000 


w..1. 
details. 


St., 


and 








4 known contemporary artists on view at He,w’s, : 
196 T ottenham Court Road, W.l 2 -_—_——_— <— — —_ = J 
Entered as second-class mail tter at Ne York. N.Y... Post Office, Dec. 23, 18° Printed ‘reat Britain by St. Crirments I s Lt 
Portug St., Kingsw WwW. and published by Ti Serctator, Lrp ut i offices, 99 Gu St., London, W.C.1 Friday, J 4, 194 
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